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Plans for Cuts 
In Federal Pay 


Are Discussed 


White House Statement Sets 
Forth Arguments in Favor 
Of ‘5-day Week Staggered 


Furlough Plan’ 


Rep. McDuffie Argties 
For Direct Reductions 


Terms of Omnibus Economy | 
Bill Are Explained by the 
Director of the Budget at 
Session of House Committee | 


Advantages claimed for President 
Hoover’s “five-day staggered furlough 
plan” for Federal employes, as a substi- 
tute for the “pay cut plan,” both  em- 
bodied in the omnibus economy bill now 
before the House Economy Committee, 
were outlined in a statement issued on 
behalf of Mr. Hoover at the White House 
April 16. | 

Following the issuance of the state- 
ment by President Hoover, Representa- 
tive McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala., | 
chairman of the House Economy Commit- 
tee, made public a statement in which he 
pointed out that the President's furlough 
plan would mean “in the last analysis a 
reduction of salaries.” 

Effect on Personnel 


“with the cuts in departmental appro- 
priations now under discussion in Con- 
gress, a number, possibly as many as 
10,000 of the 1,000,000 Government em- 
ployes, would need to be discharged, 
whereas under the President's staggered 
employment plan, many substitutes will 
be required in the continuous services 
which would enable the retention of these 
otherwise discharged employes,” said the 
White House statement. 

“Beyond this it is estimated that from 
25,000 to 35,000 further substitutes would 
be needed, thus contributing to reduce 
employment. Under the ‘pay cut plan 
the situation would not be met,” the White 
House statement continued. Other advan- 
tages claimed were that the plan would 
establish the principle of the five-day week | 
in the Government, would provide against 
hardship to those receiving between $1,200 | 
and $2,500 and would provide greater sav- 
ings than the pay cut pian. 

Mr. McDuffie’s Statement 

Mr. McDuffie, in his statement, said “I 
cannot agree with the suggestion that 
under the President’s plan 25,000 or 30,000 
additional employes will be needed in the 
service.” 

He also pointed out that “under the 
President's plan the Federal employe 
would sacrifice a greater percentage of his 
salary in the lower grade than one in 
the higher grades. For instance,” he 
continued, “an employe with a salary of 
$1,800 under the Committee's plan would 
sacrifice $88 while if he is forced to take 
a month’s leave without pay he would 
sacrifice $150.” 

As to the program of the House of Rep- 
resentatives with respect to the economy 
proposal, Mr. McDuffie stated orally that 
his Committee is scheduled to vote on 
April 18 on’ whether or not it will attempt | 
to have the House vote on April 19 on a 
separate bill for pay cuts or the furlough 
plan. If it is decided not to do that, the 
Committee will have to determine another 
program for the House with respect to 
how it will take up not only the salary 
proposal but the remainder of the econ- | 
omy program. 

Mr. Roop’s Explanation 


An explanation of the omnibus econ- 
omy bill, which came to the Special 
House Economy Committee on April 15, 
was made by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, as he 
met with the Committee in executive ses- 
sion on April 16. 

In a statement which he submitted to 
the Committee, in making the explana- 
tion, Mr. Roop says that “two alternate 
methods of securing a contribution to re- 
duced expenses from the executive estab- | 
lishments have been considered—one ‘the 
direct pay cut’ and the oher the ‘five-day 
week and staggered furlough plan.’” 

“The pay-cut plan has already been 
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Wheat Crop Outlook 


Under Domestic Need | 


Yield Estimated at 150,000,000 | 
Bushels Less Than Last Year 


The indicated total wheat crop of the 
United States, assuming average condi- | 
tions for the Spring crop, will be less than 
the domestic consumption last year and 
also below the probable domestic con- 
sumption this year, according to a state- | 
ment, April 16, by the Department o% 
Agriculture. 

On the basis of present indications, the | 
Department said, the total crop would be 
only about 700,000,000 bushels. This fig- 
ure, however, assumes average conditions 
for the Spring crop, it was explained 
whereas such indications as are available 
point to below-average Spring crops “in 
some regions at least.” | 

A total wheat supply for the coming | 
crop year about 150,000,000 bushels smaller | 
than the supply for the current year, | 
which will end Jul; 1, is indicated, it was | 
added. 

The statement on wheat prospects fol- | 
lows in full text: 


Condition of Winter Wheat 

Of outstanding importance in the wheat 
situation has been the evidence of the 
poor condition of Winter wheat in the 
Great Plains area. The condition of the 
crop for the entire United States as of 
April 1 is reported to be#75.8 per cent of 
mormal compared with a 10-year average | 
of 80.9 per cent. 

The official estimate of the crop, indi- 
cated by April 1 conditions, is 458,000,000 
bushels. This would be an average yield 
on the area planted of approximately 11.8 | 
bushels per acre. 

Though April 1 conditions cannot be | 
considered an exact indicator of the final | 





@ outturn of the crop, it is significant that 
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Failures of Banks 
Still Show Decline 


Fewer Suspensions Reported 
Than for Same Period 
In Last Month 


HE number of bank failures, which has 

been declining since February, con- 
tinued to decrease during the first half 
of April, according to oral statements 
made April 16 at the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Only two national banks suspended dur- 
ing the first 16 days of this month while 
three closed their doors during the same 
days in March and more than 20 sus- 
pended in the first half of February, ac- 
cording to statistics made available. 
ditional oral and statistical information 
furnished follows: 

From incomplete returns 
are that the number of failures among 


all banks has continued to decline this| 


month as well as the number of national 
bank suspensions. This fact seems par- 
ticularly true of the week ended April 16. 

The first large decline in bank failures 
occurred in February as compared with 
January. In January 334 banks of all 
classes suspended while in February only 
115 closed. Continuing through March, 
the decline was stimulated by the return 
flow of outstanding currency, placed at 
more than $200,000,000 for the past month 
and a half, and by increasing gold stocks. 

Currency outstanding is still returning 
to the banks and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the improved banking condi- 
tions are “apparently unchanged” during 
the last few days, Ogden L. Mills, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, commented orally. 


Activity in Congress 
Continues to Center 
In Economy Program 


Committees to Resume Their 
Hearings on Bonus Plans 
And Inquiry Into Stock 
Market Transactions 


Measures for economy in Government 
expenditures are scheduled for considera- 


tion in the Senate and House this week. 
With differing programs of reorganiza- 
tion and retrenchment proposed by the 
President and the House Special Commit- 
tee on Economy, including that Commit- 
tee’s recent proposal of 11 per cent reduc- 
tion of Federal salaries above a fixed ex- 


emption figure, and with proposed arbi- | 


trary percentage cuts on pending annual 
appropriation bills and other proposals in 
the Senate, economy is a major issue be- 
fore the leadership on both sides of the 
Capitol and all Members are receiving a 
large volume of telegrams and letters on 
the subject, according to oral statements 
by Senate and House Members. 


Bonus Bill Pending 
Other major pending ‘egislation includes 


the $2,000,000,000 bonus proposal for the} 


World War veterans before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, on which 
hearings resume April 18; expedition of 


the annual appropriation bills now running | 


behind the session schedule; 
the Senate Finance Committee's in- 
quiry into short selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange; prohibition hear- 
before a Senate subcommittee, 
with the so-called “wets” already heard 
and the “drys” to be heard this week on 
the issue of the repeal of the Eightenth 
Amendment; 
already passed by the House, now pending 
before the Senate Committee on Finance. 
Program in House 

The House, busy with routine ‘egisla- 
tion on April 18, plans to take up on April 
19 the legislative appropriation bill on 
which the Economy Committee has 
planned to write at least some of its pro- 
gram, subject to change in procedure at 
any time. Other bills are ready, if neces- 


usual 


sary, to replace that measure to give more | 


time for consideration of any 
riders on the legislative bill 

In the Senate, the McKellar resolution 
to reduce the billion doller Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill by 10 per 
cent awaits action in the Committee on 
Appropriations. The four-department ap- 
propriation bill providing funds for main- 
tenance of the departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Labor and Commerce during the fis- 
cal year 1933, with that bill’s large reduc- 
tion in prohibition enforcement funds, is 
marking time on the Senate side. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader, orally 
the McKellar 10 per cent 
amendment to the Treasury-Post 


economy 


on the proposal of Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, for segregation 
of Federal construction under a flotation 
of long-term bonds. 


The House Banking and Currency com- | 


mittees on stabilization and on home loan 


| financing have prepared to report to the 


full Committee early this week, 


Cartel Is Termed ‘Insignificant’ 
As Stabilizing Factor m Industry 


[Se general opinion that the influence 

of the international cartel has been 
“insignificant” as a Stabilizing factor 
during the depression is confirmed by 
the history of the international cartel 
movement in 1931, according to Louis 
Domeratzky, Chief of the Department 
of Commerce's Division of Regional In- 
formation, whose review of the cartel 
movement in 1931 appears in the cur- 
rent issue of “Commerce Reports.” 

“There has been no improvement in the 
status of the more important existing 
cartels,” he says. The following infor- 
mation on_various international cartels 
was made available in Mr. Domeratzky’s 
review: 

Of the two ouistanding developments 
in 1930, the nitrate cartel failed in its 
efforts to stabilize the relations between 
the natural and the synthetic producers 
and had to be abandoned as a compre- 
hensive international organization; the 
existence of the sugar agreement was 
repeatedly threatened by the difficulties 
between the Cuban and Javanese pro- 
ducers as regards limitation of produc- 
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Ad-| 


indications 


and the billion dollar tax bill | 


predicted defeat of | 
reduction | 
Office | 
bill, but would not discuss probable action | 


The United 


Proposal to Levy 
Excise Tax on Oil 


Imports Argued 


‘Duties Imposed by Other 
Nations Cited by Repre- 
sentative of Independent 
Petroleum Association 


‘Measure Advocated 
As Employment Aid| 


Groups Opposing Enactment | 

- Declare at Senate Hearing | 
Tax Would Halt Imports 
And Yield No Revenue 





| Arguments for and against including an} 
| excise tax on oil imports in the pending 
| revenue bill were presented April 16 to the 
| Senate Finance Committee, which is con- 
sidering tax legislation. 
| Representing the proponents of a tax 
was Wirt Franklin, president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America, 
who maintained that the proposed levy 
not only would result in a substantial 
revenue but also was in keeping with the 
practice of many other nations. 
Opponents contended, on the other 
hand, that the proposal would not return 





a revenue, but instead would create a 
deficit, that it would raise the price of oil 
and gasoline and create a privilege for 
major oil companies. 


Witnesses Agains’ Proposal 


Appearing against the tax were: Paul H. 
| Harwood, vice president of the Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum & Transport Co.; William 
|C. McTarnahan, president of the Petro- 
leum Heat and Power Co., New York; 
Michael O'Shaughnessy, of the O’Shaugh- 
nessy Oil Bulletin New York City; Joseph 
K. Milliken, Mount Hope Finishing Co., 
| North Dighton, Mas.; Frederick S. White- 
side, of the Pacific Mitls Co., Boston; Wil- 
liam Harwood, Fall River, Mass., repre- 
senting the American Federation of Tex- 
— Operatives; George Rommel, Savan- 
nah, Ga., Chamber of Commerce, and 
| Benjamn A. Franklin, Springfield, Mass., 
; Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 
|. Contention for the tariff also was made 
| by Bernard Frankel, New York City, gen- 
|eral sales manager, Warner Quinlan Co. 
| “The imposition of this tax upon im- 
ported petroleum and its refined products 
| should not impose any additional bur- 
Gens upon the prices paid by gasoline 
consumers,” contended Mr. Franklin for 
the proponents of the 42 cents a barrel 
tax. “It is well known that there is no 
| essential relation between the prices paid 
for gasoline and the prices paid for 
crude oil. Actually the price of gasoline 
jis determined by the great distributing 
| Sapeens which manipulate it at their 
| will. 


} 


| 


Urged to Aid Employment 


“In the event that the purposes ofthis 
|tax measure should be defeated by any 
| movement on the part of the great oil- 
jimporting corporations to decrease their 
importations,’ he continued, “the Na-} 
tion’s requirements could be adequately | 
|met by the American petroleum industry, | 
| which would thus be enabled to re-employ | 
|approximately 300,000 oil workers now 
| idle with a stimulating effect upon re- 
lated industries upon which approxi- | 
mately 2,000,000 persons depend for their 
livelihood.” 

Mr. Franktin called attention to reduced | 
incomes of the domestic oil industry and | 
the consequent decreased revenues ob- | 
tained by the Federal Government. 

“If the Federal Treasuary’ has forfeited 
over one quarter of a million of dollars in | 
income taxes,” he said, “paid by hese 
comparatively small companies, the total | 
loss in the income taxes through the gen-| 
eral prostration of this American industry 
must reach incredibte amounts, Mean- 
while, the Government has refused to col- 
lect any excise taxes on the very oil im- 
ported to this country which has brought 
| about this disastrous condition. 

Tariffs Abroad Cited 


“The propriety of this excise tax should | 
not be seriously, disputed. Both political 
parties have repeatedly declared in favor of 
the principle involved in this measure. 
They have at times been so specific as to 
urge the imposition of excise taxes on for- 
eign products for the purpose of creating 
revenue, especially when national emer- 
gencies such as the present arise. 

“If is is right to tax the products of 
American industry, then it should also be 
right for us to tax the products of foreign 
labor. If it is right to tax the property 
of the poor, it should also be right for us 
to tax the profits of corporations now 
paying dividends ranging upwards as high | 
as 400 per cent. 
| “This measure is justified in advance by 

the example set us by other nations, many 
of whom levy heavy excise taxes upon im- 
ported foreign petroteum and its products. 


. ‘Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 





tion and has not prevented serious price 
decline. 

The Continental Steel Entente is still 
kept alive by provisional extensions, but 
there is practically no attempt to en- 
force its provisions; it is considered too 
valuable to be utterly abandoned, but 
all efforts to place it on a more perma- 
nent basis have so far failed and its 
present influence is nil. In the case of 
the copper cartel, the price movement 
of the metal is sufficient evidence of 
the ineffectiveness of the efforts toward 
curtailment of production or price regu- 
lation. 

The renewal of a few of the less im- 
portant cartels can hardly be considered 
as proof of the vitality of the interna- 
tional cartel movement, although some 
of its European exponents are still ad- 
vancing its claims as a factor in the 
solution of the outstanding inter-Euro- 
pean economic problems. 

In Germany the domestic cartel situ- 
ation has been complicated by the va- 
rious emergency decrees intended to re- 
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|a slight decrease from February, 1932, to | 
| March, 


| weighted according to the importance of 


'Payments of Class I Roads for 


| prised $6,367,397,599 in common stock, $1,- 


| 092,486,443. 





Bonus Inflation 
Viewed as Unsound 


Payment at This Time ‘Injuri- 
ous to Public Welfare,’ 
Says Owen D. Young 


IS conviction that it is “impossible” 
to increase the budget of the United 
States by $2,000,000,000 to pay in full the 
adjusted service certificates of World War 
veterans and that an attempt to do so 
would be “injurious to the general wel- 
fare,” was expressed by Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the Board of General Electric 
Co., in a telegram to Representative Pat- 
man (Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., who 
made it public on April 16. 
The telegram, replying to one addressed 
to him by Mr. Patman asking Mr. Young's 


text: | 
“Replying to your telegram of today,| 
my answer is first sympathetic, as I have 
always been toward prepayment of ad- 
justed service certificates to meet the 
needs of veterans. I believe now that it 
is impossible to increase the budget of 
the United States by $2,000,000,000 to meet 
such payment and that an attempt to do 
so would be injurious to the general wel- 
fare. 

“Second, while I believe that an increase | 
in cur money volume, which includes bank 
credit as well as currency, is essential to} 
increase our commodity prices, and there-| 
fore highly desirable, I do not think that | 
the printing of money and the distribution | 
of it in payment of service certificates is | 





2 
&, 
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Prices at Wholesale 
Decline Fractionally 
From Previous Level 


Page 


March Average Is 0.3 Under 
That of February, With 
Drops in Most Produets, 
Says Labor Department 


Wholesale prices again declined last} 
month, but the decrease was only a frac- 
tion of a per cent, according to a state-| 
ment by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, | 
Department of Labor, for publication | 
April 18. 

The price level for the hides and leather | 
products g¥Youp showed the greatest re- 
cession, about 1% per cent. Farm prod- 
ucts were off less than 1 per cent, while | 
food prices fell three-tenths of 1 per cent, 
it was shown. 

All other groups declined except mis- 
cellaneous commodities, which showed no 
change. In that field, increase in the 
prices of cattle feed, paper and pulp, ana 
other commodities balfnced further losses 
in automobile tires and tubes and crude 
rubber, it was stated. Crude rubber is 
now only 7.2 per cent as high as in 1926. 

Rise in Finished Goods 

Products classified as finished showed a 
small gain, the index rising from 71.4 in 
February to 71.5 last month. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The index number of wholesale prices} 





as computed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- | 
tistics of the Department of Labor shows 


1932. This index number, which | 
includes 784 commodities or price series 


each article, and based on the average 
prices for 1926 as 100, was 66 for March 
as compared with 66.3 for February, show- 
ing a decrease of less than one-half of 1 
per cent between the two months. When 
compared with March, 1931, with an index 
number of 76, a decrease of a little more 
than 13 per cent has been recorded. 

In the group of farm products, decreases 
in the average prices of corn, oats, wheat, 
calves, live poultry, dried beans, eggs, 
lemons, oranges, hops, tobacco and wool, 
caused the group as a whole to declinc| 
less than 1 per cent from the previous| 
month. Increases: during the month in 
price were shown for barley, rye, cows, 
hogs, sheep, cotton, peanuts, onions and 
potatoes. 

Other Food Prices 

Among foods price decreases were re- 

ported for evaporated and powdered milk, | 





cured and fresh beef, veal, lard, flour, most | 
canned fruits, oleomargarine, and raw and 
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Railway Dividends 


Drop 179 Millions 


Year Totaled 328 Millions 


Appropriations of Class I railroads last 
year from income and surplus for divi- 
dends were almost $179,000,000 less than 
for 1930, according to a statement of cap- 
italization and income items taken from 
preliminary reports of Class I steam rail- 
ways for the year ended Dec. 31, 1931, 
and made public April 16 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Dividend appropriations in 1931 amount- 
ed to $328,443,192, as compared with $506,- 
972,888 in 1930, a reduction of $178,529,616, 
the statistics indicated. The dividend ap- 
propriations last year comprised $273,- 
788,431 for common stock and $54,654,761 
for preferred stock, as against $420,982,238 
for common and $85,990,649 for preferred 
the year before, reductions of $147,193,808 


and $31,335,888. 

The total net income of the railroads 
showed a reduction of approximately 
$400,000,000, from $527,704,007 in 1930 to | 
$141,160,935 in 1931. Pat 

According to the Commission's state-| 
ment, the Class I carriers had a grand) 
total capitalization in 1931 of $19,295,571,- 
388, or about $10,000,000 more than the 
$19,285,066,685 reported for the preceding 
year. This capitalization last year com- 


881,910,664 in preferred stock, $10,686.972,-| 
279 in funded debt unmatured, and $359,- 
290,846 in other long-term debt | 

Railway cperating revenucs in 1931} 
amounted to $4,188,343,237 as contrasted 
with $5,280,829,680 in 1930, a drop of $1,-} 





Railway operating expenses declined 
during the period a total of $707,038,337 
from the 1930 total of $3,930,605,754 to $3,- 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, APRIL 18, 1932 


Karly Approval of 


Four-system Plan 


Chesapeake & Ohio, Penn-| A 


sylvania and Baltimore & 


Three Lines Seek ote 


1 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


ry IsF avored 
n Campaign Costs 


Appointment of Committee to 
Make Investigation Urged 
By Senate Group 


SPECIAL committee to inquire into 
campaign expenditures in the coming 
election was recommended April 16 by 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 


Ohio Ask I. C. C. to Ex-! Elections, the Committee voting favorably 


pedite Consolidations 


Proposal . Is Opposed 


By Rail Labor Groups) 


| views regarding the matter, follows in full | 


Unification Program of Eastern 


Carriers ‘Not in Public In-| 


of 


terest,” Representatives 
21 Unions Say in Protest 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on April 16 was urged to expedite ap- 
proval of the so-called “four-system 
plan” of railway consolidation in eastern 
territory proposed by the four principal 
trunk-line railroads operating therein, in 


order to carry out the express policy of | hall : 
shall relate 


Congress relative to unification of rail 
properties. «(Docket No. 12964.) 

In a joint brief filed with the Commis- 
sion, the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio 
and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads, parties 


to the plan to unite eastern rail properties | 


into four independent and “well-balanced” 
systems in lieu of the five proposed by 
the Commission in its plan of Dec. 9, 
1929, told the Commission that the four- 
system plan is the only one possible of 
fulfillment. 

The New York Central Railroad, also a 
party to the plan, according to informa- 
tion made available at the Commission, 
did not join in the brief. 


Opposed by Railway Labor 


On the other side of the question, the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, 
representing 21 railway labor unions, 
asked that the trunk lines’ plan be dis- 
approved as “not in the public interest.” 
The Commission was asked not to “com- 
mit itself” to any plan of consolidation 
which might adversely affect railway la- 
bor and the communities located along 
the railroads involved, by preclusion of 
future changes which might become nec- 
essary. 

According to the proponents of the plan, 
as stated in the brief, “this matter should 
now be lifted out of the confusion of 
theories, howsoever attractive, and selfish 


interests either of the carriers affected or | 


of the local communities concerned, and 
considered in the light of the policy of 
the Transportation Act and the larger in- 
terests of the country as a whole.” 
Cooperation Offered 

Excerpts from the carriers’ brief follow: 

“The managements of the carriers con- 
cerned do not take any arbitrary position 
on the subject. They favor the policy of 
consolidation and appreciate the difficulties 
of the task by which the Commission is 
confronted. They realize the urgent ne- 


}all facts in relation thereto, not only as 


| promise or use of patronage.” 





cesity of carrying this policy into effect. | 


They desire to cooperate with the Com- 
mission to that end, with a full realization 
of their responsibilities in the premises. 
Actuated by a desire to discharge these 
responsibilities in full, they have under- 
taken to accept the complete plan of the 
Commission with only such modifications 
as seem to them necessary to enable them 
to accomplish the purpose in view. 


Prompt Action Requested 


“It is felt 


when this matter should be promptly set- | 


tled if possibte. We are facing difficult 


conditions which cannot be met by hesita-| 


tion or solved by way of uncertainty and 
confusion. The time and energy which 
has been devoted to devising plans for 
consolidation can now be better devoted 
to the more constructive purpose of carry- 
ing some plan into effect. Other 
posals may be easily set 


other which may be made, may be readily 
formulated—also on paper. But this is the 
only proposa: yet made which has the es- 
sential and persuasive merit of reasonably 
assured fulfillment. 

“We, submit, therefore, that this matter 
should now be lifted out of the confusion 


of theories, howsoever attractive, and of) 


setfish interests either of the carriers af- 
fected or of local communities concerned, 
and considered in the light of the policy 
of the Transportation Act and the larger 
interests of the country as a whole. At 
least the applicants have done their best 
to meet the requirements of the Act and 
the views of the Commission as embodied 
in its complete plan. 

“They submit these proposals with the 
confident belief that if approved they 
can be made effective; that they meet the 
essential requirements of the Act and will 
go far to insure the constructive develop- 
ment of the transportation service in the 
territory affected thereby; that the adop- 
tion of the proposals will be a major 
achievement toward the reestabtishment of 
the credit and stability of the transporta- 
tion agencies; and that it will enable the 
carriers concerned by sound management, 
under just and constructive regulation, to 
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Drug and Hardware Store Chains 
Are Analyzed in Report to Senate 


(COOPERATIVE drug store organiza- 
4 tions center their activities primarily 
in furnishing members with merchan- 
dise at low cost, and give little attention 
to special services or to developing ad- 
vertising programs, the Federal Trade 
Commission stated in a letter April 18 
submitting to the Senate its latest re- 
port on, its investigations of chain stores. 
This report covered cooperative drug 
and hardware chain stores, according 
to the letter. 

Drug cooperatives were found by the 
Commission to be placing merchandise 
in the hands of their members on a 
gross margin of about 10 per cent on 
sales. A lack of cooperation by drug 
manufacturers, on the one hand, and 
by retail members on the other, was said 
by the Commission to be the important 
problem confronting drug cooperatives. 

“Few cooperative chains are found in 
the hardware trade to aid the independ- 
ent hardware dealer in meeting compe- 


+ 


pro-| 
up—on paper,; 
Objections to the present proposal, or any . 

| shipments fell from 970,419 bales in Feb- 


| surveyed 


: f | in line with the trend of the last few years. 
that the time has arrived) 


on a resolution 
such a committee. 

The resolution, however, was amended 
to reduce the amount of the appropriation 
for the inquiry from $100,000 to $50,000 
and to provide that no Senator in a State 
where a senatorial election is to take 
place may serve on the cdOmmittee. 

Under the terms of the resolution the 
investigating comittee is to be composed | 
of five Senators to be appointed by the} 
Vice President and is directed to “investi- 
gate the campaign expenditures of the 
various presidential candidates, vice presi- 
dential candidates and candidates for 
the Senate, in both parties, the names of 
the persons, firms, or corporations sub- 
scribing, the amount contributed, the 
method of expenditure of said sum, and 


(S. Res. 174) to create 


to subscriptions of money and expendi- | 
tures thereof but as to the use of any 
other means or influence, including the 

It is provided also that the inquiry 
to candidates and contests 
before primaries, conventions, and the 
contests and campaign terminating in 


the general election in November 1932. 


Exports for March 
Advance for Second | 
Consecutive Month 


| 
| 





Slight Gain in Imports With 
Trade Balance Favorable 
For Month, Department 
Of Commerce Reports 


Increasing for the second consecutive 


month, American merchandise exports 
reached a new high mark for 1932 when 


they attained a value of $156,000,000 in| 


March, according to figures issued, April 
16, by the Department of Commerce. 

The March total represented an increase 
of $2,061,000, or 1.3 per cent, over the Feb- 
ruary anwugt.<which in turn .was about 
$4,000,000 above the January figure. 

In view of price conditions, the volume 
of exports last month was evidently im- 
proved considerably, for price advances 
had little to do with the gain, it was 
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Glass Bank Bill 
Is Modified and 


Given to Senate 


State-wide Branch Banking 
Would Be Authorized in 
Plan Finally Approved by 


Senate Committee 


Provision Is Adopted 
To Check Speculation 


Dissolution of Investment Af- 
filiates in Three Years and 
Restrictions on Use of Credit 
Made Mandatory 


A modified draft of the banking bill to 
provide safer and more effective use of 
assets of the Federal reserve banks and 
national banking associations, to author- 
ize state-wide branch banking, regardless 
of State laws, and to regulate speculative 
use of bank funds, was ordered favorably 
reported to the Senate April 16 by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. The 
dill (S. 4115), will be reported to the Sen- 
ate April 18 by Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, its sponsor. 

After 14 months of consideration by the 
subcommittee, the measure will go before 
the Senate, its author declared, as a pro- 
posal to accompiish “exactly what Con- 
gress authorized us to seek in the way of 
legislation.” He added in an oral state- 
ment that it would check speculation, in 
his opinion, to a considerable extent and 
that it makes mandatory enforcement of 
certain present provisions against use of 
credit for speculative purposes. 

Senator Glass Explains Changes ~ 

The Virginia Senator issued a formal 
statement, after the Committee had ap- 
proved the measure with two amendments 
added to the subcommittee bill, setting 
forth the changes made from the bill 
that was offered in the Senate a 
month ago. 
| Senator Glass pointed out that there 
|Was some objection registered in the 
Committee to the state-wide branch 
banking provision, but that it was not 
sufficient, in his opinion, to cause much 
delay in passage of the legislation 
through the Senate. 

One of the amendments added by the 
Committee dealt with jurisdictional -ques- 
tions of courts regarding foreign opera- 
tions of banks, and Senator Novbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, the chairman, 
said it was purely a rider which effected 





pointed out orally at the Department. Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, said the export increase, although 
affording no grounds for enthusiastic op- 
timism, was at least somewhat encourag- 
ing. 

The following additione: information on 


|the March foreign trade was made avail- 


able at the Department: 
Favorable Balance 

The favorable trade balance was $25,- 
000,000, as imports amounted to $131,00,- 
000, only slightry more than the. $130,978,- 
000 reported for February 

Although February exports rose some 3 
per cent over January, whereas the usual 
seasonal change from January to Febru- 
ary is downward, the March advance was 


It was not as great as has been the case 
previously, however, the 1.3 per cent in- 
crease comparing with a gain of 5.1 per 
cent from February to March, 1931, when 
shipments rose $11,553,000 to $235,899,000. 

Definite reasons for the export increase 
last month cannot be advanced at this 
time, as a breakdown of totals will be 
necessary first. 

Smaller Exports of Cotton 
Despite the fact that cotton overseas 


ruary to 927,000 bales last month, March 
was the sixth successive month showing a 
larger volume of exports as compared with 
last season. The number of bales sent 
abroad in March, 1931, was 605,000. 

For eight months of the cotton season, 
exports have aggregated 6,854,000 bales, 
representing an increase of 1,337,000 bales 
over the corresponding eight months of 
last season. 

Exports for the first three months of 
1932 were 2,817,000 bales, an increase of 
1,246,000 bales over the first quarter of 
1931. The value of cotton exports for 
the first quarter of 1932 was $109,340,000, 
against $91,856,000 for the first three 
months of last year. 

Although shipments to Japan fell con- 
siderably from February to March, that | 
nation continued to be the best customer 
of the United States for raw cotton, tak-| 
ing 270,212 bales. Her February imports 
from this country were 396,000  bales.| 
France, Germany, and a number of other | 
countries increased their imports of Amer- 
ican cotton last month, while shipments 
into the United Kingdom fell off. 

The heavy outward movement of gold,; 
which began in: January and continued at 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 


tition of regular chain stores, depart- 
ment stores and mail-order houses,” the 
Commission stated in reference to its 
study of hardware cooperatives. Or- 
efianized in about the same way as drug 
cooperatives, the hardware organizations 
by the Commission, it was 
pointed out, usually perform few func- 
tions or services for the retail members 
other than buying and distributing mer- 
chandise to their members at reduced 
cost. 

The Commission’s announcement of 
its cempletion of this study follows in 
full text: 


no change in policy. 
Market Provision Unchanged 


No change is made in the current bill 
from earlier copies as regards the open 
market committee that was proposed in 
them, nor was there any alteration of the 
principle of Federal Reserve Board su- 
pervision of foreign banking arrange- 
ments entered into by member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. The earlier 
provision that eliminated the Secretary 
of the Treasury as an ex-officio member 
of the Federal Reserve Board also was re- 
tained, Senator Glass said. 

Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
who has served with Senator Glass and 
others on the subcommittee that drew the 
measure, described the provisions of the 
measure dealing witi: circulation as of a 
character to set up “a red flag and to 
permit the Board to enforce stops et stop 
signs. 

He explained that proposals respecting 
changes in reserve requirements had been 
omitted for the subcommittee felt it was 
unwise to attempt the use of untried ex- 
periments under present conditions. 

Opposed by Senator Norbeck 

The branch banking features of the bill 
were opposed by Senator Norbeck, the 
Committee chairman stated. He gave no 
reason for his opposition, but announced 
his intention to state his views on the 
floor of the Senate when the bill is taken 
up for consideration. 

Senator Norbeck said he did not know 
how soon it could be reached on the Sen- 
ate calendar, on which priority has been 
given to the Hale bill to build the Navy 
to the limits of the London Treaty, and 
several other measures in addition to ap- 
propriation bills and the new revenue lege 
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Vote Favors Seating 


Of Senator Bankhead 


Report Finding Him Duly 
Elected Adopted by Committee 


Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
was found duly elected and entitled to 
his seat in the Senate by the Senat~ Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, April 
16. The Committee voted 9 to 8 to so re- 
port to the Senate in the contest brought 
by Thomas J. Heflin, former Senator and 
contender in 1930 for reelection. 

The Committee also voted by 9 to 8 to 
recommend to the Senate an inquiry into 
the contest brought by George W. Pritch- 
ard against Senator Bailey (Dem.), of 
North Carolina. 

In taking its action on the Bankhead- 
Heflin contest, the Committee adopted the 
minority report of its subcommittee, the 
majority of the subcommittee having rec 
ommended that Senator “ankhead was 
not entitled to his seat. 

The Committee voted also in this con- 


} nection that no further testimony should 


be received in the contest unless the Sen- 
ate instructs the Committee specifically to 
go further into the matter. 

The vote on the report favorable to Sen- 
ator Bankhead, as announced in an oral 
statement by Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California, chairman, follows: 

For: Senators King (Dem.), of Utah; 
George (Dem.), of Georgia; Smith (Dem.), 
of South Carolina; Bratton (Dem.), of 
New Mexico; Connally (Dem.), of Texas; 
Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio; Gore (Dem.), of 





“Cooperative Drug and Hardware 
Chains” is the title of the latest instal- 
ment in the Federal Trade Commission's 
series of reports on its investigation of 
chain store systems. This report will be 
sent to the Senate April 18. It includes 
information for 24 cooperative drug 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 


Oklahoma; Logan (Dem.), of Kentucky, 

and Blaine (Rep.). of Wisconsin. 
Against: Senators Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana; Waterman (Rep.), of Colorado; 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire; Glenn 
(Rep.), of Illinois; Hastings (Rep.), of 
Delaware; Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode 
Island; Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, and 
Shortridge (Rep.), of California. 7 
¢ 
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Glass Bank Bill 
Is Modified and 


Given to Senate 


State-wide Branch Banking 


Would Be Authorized in 
Measure Finally Approved 
By Senate Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


islation on Which hearings are to be con- 
cluded this week. 

The statements by Senator Glass fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee with a single negative vote 
authorized Senator Glass to report the 
so-called Glass banking bill, S. 4115,, 
modified to date, to the Senate with the 
recommendation that it be passed. 

Several members reserved the right to 
propose certain amendments on the floor 
which were offered in the committee and 
rejected. These amendments relate 
chiefly to the branch panking features of 
the bill; one of them, however, constituted 
an effort to tighten rather drastically sec- 
tion 8 of the measure dealing with the 
use of funds of member banks for specu- 
lative purposes. 

The Virginia Senator was cordially con- 
gratulated by his colleagues of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and was 
particularly commended by the members 
of the subcommittee which has been work- 
ing on the banking problem since Feb- 
Truary, 1931. 


Early Consideration Sought 


Senator Glass, after the adjournment 
of the Committee, stated that he would 
immediately prepare a report on the bill 
and ask for an early consideration of the 
measure by the Senate. 

“Quite a few changes,” said Senator 
Glass, “have been made in the technique 
of the bill; there has been considerable 
clarification of nomenclature and like- 
wise there have been cleared away some 
of the misinterpretations so repeatedly 
presented and corrected at the hearings 
ended two weeks ago. 

“However, not a fundamental provision 
in the original bill has been materially 
altered. The subcommittee simply de- 
voted itself to stripping the measure of 
certain features which afforded the 
enemies of all banking legislation 4 
plausible excuse to raise objections and 
gave them tenable ground to initiate a 
propaganda and to stimulate antagonisms. 

Obscuriiies of Language 

Undoubtedly there were obscurities of 
language in the bill as originally drafted 
which prompted some perfectly sound and 
honest bankers to ascribe to the measure 
certain deflationary effects. ‘These pro- 
visions were explained as the hearings 
progressed, and the language of the modi- 
fied bill has made clearer the intent. We 
have good reason to suppose that the rea- 
sonable objectors are now quite content 
to have the bill become a law. 

The subcommittee, as now the full Com- 
mittee, accepted literally some of the al- 
terations suggested unanimously by the, 
Federal Reserve Board and rejected others. | 
For example, we accepted without chang- 
ing a word the Board’s proposed section 
three of the bill, dealing with the vital 
powers of the Board itself, embodied 
textually and by every reasonable impli- 
cation in existing law, but more certainly 
and imperatively expressed in the pro- 
vision recommended by the Board. This 
provision of the bill adds little to the pow- 
ers of the Board but gives unmistakeable 
emphasis to its obligations. 

Safeguard for Reserve Fund 

This section three is simply mbre com- | 
prehensive and more unmistakeable than 
section three of the original bill. It en- 
ables the Federal Reserve Board to safe- 
guard the reserve funds of the country 
against the depredations of speculating 
interests even when Federal reserve banks 
shall prove derelict in this respect. 

Another vital provision of the bill is 
section eight, dealing in a rather more 
prempiory way with this problem. This 
section has been modified by eliminating 
the minimum penalty of one per cent, in 





the use of 15 day paper by member banks 
on their rircet promisory notes. 

Some of us felt from the beginning that 
this penalizing clause was unnecessary, 
since Federal reserve banks, with the ap- 
proval of the Fedearl Reserve Board, are 
authorized by existing law,to establish at 
their discretion rates for such transac- 
tions. Hence this change was made with- 
out dissent in the subcommittee or the 
general committee, particularly as it cut 
the ground from under those objects who 
seemed simple enough to think that the 
United States Government is unable to 
float its obligations without the actual 
aid of the Federal Reserve Banks. 


No member of the subcommittee or of 
the genearl committee expressed the 
slightest dissent from the requirements of 
this section; but several members of the 
committee proposed to extend and stiffen 
these requirements in a rather drastic 
way. However, this was not done by the 
committee, but the proponents of the 
proposition reserved the right to renew 
the attempt in the Senate. 

The subcommittee, approved unani- 
mously by the general Committee, some- 
what altered the set-up of the liquidating 
corporation, both as to its capitalization 
and its executive administration. Instead 
of the board of directors consisting of 
14 members, we have provided for a board 
of three members, one of them the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, one a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board to be desig- 
nated by ihat body, and three selected 
annually by the governors of the 12 Fed- 





eral reserve banks. 
Capital of Corporation 

The capital of the Liquidating Corpora- 
tion is to be $125,000,000, to be ‘appro- 
priated from the Treasury as a partial 
return of the franchise tax paid into the 
Treasury out of the earnings of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. This recaptured sum 
is to be regarded as paid-in surplus. 

The capital stock of the Liquidating 
Corporation is to be further augmented 
by a contribution from the 12 Federal re- 
serve banks equal to one-fourth of their 
surplus funds as of July 1, 1932, and by 
a@ subscription from member banks of one- 
fourth of 1 per centum of total deposits 
ps July 1, 1932. 


eral reserve banks and by the member 
banks will be callable at once; it is not 


expected that the other half will ever| 


be called, although subject to be called 
at the discretion of the board of direc- 
tors. The board of directors is authorized 
also to issue debentures, if ever necessary, 
to the amount of twice the established 
capital of the liqhidating corporation. 170 
per cent of the earnings of the corpora- 
tion go to the revolving fund and 30 per 
cent as an additional dividend to mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System. 

Another provision, described as ex- 
tremely controversial, relates to branch 
banking. The bill originally provided for 
branch banking by national banks in 
States permitting state-wide branch bank- 

. The bill as modified authorizes na- 
tional banks to engage in state-wide 
branch banking, under the specific regula- 
tions, in all the States regardless of State 
laws on the subject. An attempt was 
made in Committee to alter this require- 
ment by confining branch banking to 
yy 


One-half of the subscription by the Fed- 


Education Survey 


Will Be Published 


Results of First Project Soon 
To Appear in Special 
Monograph Form 


Publication of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education is expected to be- 
gin soon, Carl A. Jessen, specialist.in sec- 
ondary education at the United States Of- 
fice of Education, 
April 16. 

The study will be published topically 
in special monographs gagher than in vol- 
ume form, Mr. Jessen said. The follow- 
ing additional information was supplied: 

The first of more than 24 projects of in- 
quiry is ready for publication. This is 
the project on “Science” in secondary 
schools, and it falls under the studies of 
curriculum. Wilbur L, Beauchamp, pro- 
fessor at the University»of .Chicago, has 
been in charge of this investigation. 

It is expected that 25 or 30 monographs 
will be published. A general summary of 
the whole scope of the inquiry, however, 
will be written in a brief volume which 
will conclude the series. 

Among the special topics investigated 
have been organization of secondary 
schools, administration, special problems 
in reorganization, characteristics of the 
small high school, guidance, curriculum 
and extracurricular activities. 


Organization Studied 
To Protect Investors 
In Foreign Securities 


Conference at Department 
Of State Considers Plans 
For Developing Agency 
To Aid Bondholders 


‘The purpose of the meeting of finance 


specialists held at the Department of} 


State April 15 was to discuss a possible 
organization for the protection of Ameri- 
can bondholders perhaps similar to that 
now existing in England, it was stated 
orally at the Department of State April 
16 in reply to inquiries. 

The Department desired to call in a few 
people who had studied the rights of 
foreign bondholders, it was stated, and 
ascertain what could be done regarding 
the entire problem. 

The specialists invited to attend were 
much interested, and it is hoped that 
other meetings may follow in the next 
few weeks which may develop some of 
their ideas, the Department stated. No 
specific bond issues were mentioned at 
the meeting, it was stated, the entire 
question of foreign bonds being discussed. 

The British Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders, according to the Depart- 
ment of State, is a body of such distinc- 
tion that if any banking house intending 
to float a foreign issue asks the opinion 
of the Corporation, the bankers more or 
less have to accept it. 


The British Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders is allied with the British 
Board of Trade, it was explained orally. 
which gives it a semi-official standing. 

The organization of foreign bondholders 
which the Department of State is inter- 
ested in promoting in the United States 
will be interested in both cure of the 
present situation and prevention of 
future situations such as that existing at 
present, it was explained in reply to in- 
quiries. 


| States which permit branch banking by 


State law, but the Committee, by a very 
considerable majority, declined to make 
the change. 

Realty Clause Removed 

We eliminated from the’ bill the real 
estate revaluation clause, which was re- 
garded as both impracticable and undesir- 
able, but which constituted a peg upon 
which “deflationary” protestants hung ob- 
jection. We also eliminated from the bill 
all of the proposed changes in reserve re- 
quirements. 

The suggested restoration of the 7 per 
cent reserve behind time deposits was 
prompted by the utterly irregular manip- 
ulation of deposits by a large percentage 
of banks who were intent upon evading 
the law. The Committee thought, and 
has not changed its judgment, that the 
long period of three years over which this 
readjustment was made would easily en- 
able the banks to replace themselves in 
a@ sound reserve status; but the consensus 
of opinion in the Committe was that this 
requirement was not sufficiently impor- 
tant at this time to endanger in the 
slightest degree a banking measure em- 
bracing other vital reforms. For the same 
reason we omitted the Federal Reserve 
Board “velocity proposal,” which may be 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
in a separate bill. 

The administrative features of the bill 
relating to investment affiliates and hold- 
ing company affiliates were modified in 
some particulars to obviate certain objec- 
tions that had been suggested: but with 


the important changes that have been in-. 


dicated the measure remains fundamen- 
tally unaltered in its constructive and cor- 
rective features. The action of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee was far 
from perfunctory; it approved the bill 
heartily as, perhaps, the most important 
banking legislation proposed since the 
adoption of the Federal Reserve Act. 
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On Imports of Oil Is Argued | Foy Protection of 


Effects on Revenue and Prices of Gasoline De- Fish Summarized 
bated at Senate Hearing 


Proposal to Levy Excise Tax 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|'The Netherlands have just put into effect 
announced orally | 


a special import duty of 6 florins per 100 
kilos, or approximately $6.83 cents for each 
gallon of gasoline, in addition to the 
former excise tax of 1.25 florins per 100 
kiols, or 1.43 cents a gallon which had been 
levied upon all gasoline, both import and 
domestic refining. The government of 
Batavia has just increased its gasoline ex- 
cise tax to 9 florins on each 100 liters or 
13.7 cents per gallon. 

This is in harmony with what seems to 
be the consistent and widespread atti- 
tude of other countries on taxation, many 
of them ‘Yevying extremely heavy taxes, 
especially upon petroleum products even 


| when these countries neither have pe- 


troleum in their own lands or in their 
colonies. Compared with the oil excise 
taxes imposed by other countries, those 
suggested in the proposed revenue bill are 
extremely modest.” 


That a tax on oil will bring in any reve- 


| nue, Mr. Harwood declared, is “most im- 


probable.” He contended further: 
“If the hopes of the proponents of this 


| measure are realized, and prices increased 


by the amount of the tariff as they ex- 
our, Government will pay higher 
prices like the rest of us. This disguised 
tariff, therefore, will increase our gov- 
ernmental deficit. 


“There is ho case for a tariff to equalize 
cost, because already the domestic prod- 
uct is cheaper. Oil tariff proponents base 
their appeal for equalization on a report 
covering only the year before last. The 
‘cheap crude’ which is ‘swamping the 
American markets’ is not the foreign prod- 
uct which the tariff proponents wish to 
tax, but the East Texas fields forming 
part of the territory sought to be pro- 
tected by the proponents of a tariff.” 


Predicts Increase 


In Gasoline Prices 


Mr. Harwood contended “that there is 
no advantage to the American oil pro- 
ducers abroad in cheaper wages. The 
American employes are paid at least the 
American base wage, and in addition are 
furnished by the companies with housing, 
hospitalization schools and all the facili- 
ties furnished by taxation in the United 
States. In addition, there is the necessary 
work like clearing jungles, building and 
maintenance of roads and harbors, un- 
known in domestic il field.” 


He described as “an anachronism” the 
contention that gasoline would not in- 
crease in price under a tariff. “If under 
this tariff,’ he said, “gasoline increases 
in price only by the amount of the tariff, 
it will cost the Arherican public, east of 
the Rocky Mountains, $143,000,000 addi- 


Bonus Plan Is Unsound, 
Declares Owen D. Young 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
the sound and helpful way to increase our 
money volume.” 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Ameri- 
cus, Ga., announced on the same day that 
Mr. Young had been among those invited 
to testify when, on April 19, the House 
Committee on Ways and Means will begin 
to hear those opposed to the full payment 
of the ex-service men’s certificates. 


Proponents of the proposal, who have 
been presenting their arguments to the 
Committee for the past week, will be 
heard April 19, he said, and, on the fol- 
lowing day, opponents of the plan will take 
the stand. 


Among those in opposition who will be 
heard on the first day will be Repre- 
sentatives LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York 
City, and Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, 
8. Dak., and other ex-service Members of 
Congress opposed to the proposals, Mr. 
Crisp stated: 


Others who have been invited to testify 
during the opposition time, he explained, 
include Owen D. Young, Professor W. E. 
Kemmerer, of Princeton University, and 
several Government officials, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills; 
the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Eugene Meyer, and the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines. 


Mr. Crisp’s decision to invite Mr. Young 
as a witness in opposition was reached, he 
said, after he learned of the telegram 
which Mr. Young had sent to Repre- 
sentative Patman, in charge of the wit- 
nesses sponsoring the legislation, in which 
Mr. Young expressed himself as against 
the enactment of the proposal at this 
time. 

Mr. Young had testified in favor of pre- 
payment of the adjusted service compen- 
sation certificates when the matter was 
before the Committee in the form of per- 
mitting the veterans to borrow as much as 
ha:f of the value of the certificates. 

In making Mr. Young’s telegram public, 
Mr. Patman stated: 

“Mr. Young’s endorsement of prepay- 
ment and expansion of the currency are 
favorable to our cause and are the princi- 
pal things in our proposal. 

“I believe that, when all other remedies 
are explored by those who favor this prin- 
ciple, they will return to the proposal to 
pay the certificates, because it is the only 
way to get money among the masses who 
need purchasing power.” 
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(P 7--e 1, 4). 
Supreme Court—(P 2--c 4) 

(P 4--c 5, 7). 
Tarifi--(P 6--c 4). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 3) 

(I' 8--c 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 

Trade Practices—(P 1--c 5) (P 6--c 7). 


Transportation—(P 6--c 6). 
Veterans—(P 1--c 4) (P 2--c 6). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 4). 


(P 4--c 4, 6) 


companies.” 

“It is against American industry in for- 
eign fields that this tariff is directed.” 
Mr. Harwood continued. “Search as one 
will for another American tariff aimed at 
American industry, it will not be found. 
Nintey per cent of a%l imported oil is pro- 
| duced by these American companies.” 

“It seems to us that Mid-Continent and 
Western producers should set their own 
house in order by cutting down their pro- 
duction to supply the demand instead of 
trying to make the taxpayers subsidize 
{their mistake,’ Mr. McTarnahan said. 
| “Protecting a deserving American in- 


subsidizing poor judgment at the expense 
of the oil burner industry and the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is something different. We 
object to an import tax on fuel oil of 1 
cent a gallon, or 42 cents a barrel. It 
would simply shut out the oil as would 
an embargo. The only beneficiaries from 
such a tax, if imposed, will be domestic oil 
producers.” 


Declares Proposed Tax 


Would Exclude Imports 

“I am sure that members of this Com- 
mittee will see through the intent back 
of this proposed import tax,” continued 
Mr. McTarnahan, “and realize that it 
would be economically impossible to im- 
port oils, pay 42 cents a barrel, and com- 
pete with the domestic product, which 
would result in no oil coming in, and 
therefore no return to the Government; 
and if no return to the Government, then 
certainly such a tax has no business in a 
Treasury bill. e 

“Even if this were the only reason it 
should be thrown out, you should consider 
also that if passed this import tax would 
affect the employment of 250,000 persons, 
to say nothing of thousands of American 
citizens, engineers and oil men employed 
in foreign countries by American firms, 
which firms would be forced to shut down 
their refineries and curtail operations in 
foreign countries and bring home their 
people, only to add to the already vast 
army of unemployed.” 


Viewed as Subsidy 


For Oil Industry 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy contended that the 
tax would not raise revenue and that it 
constituted a subsidy for the oil industry. 
He suggested that the domestic industry 
“curtail its greed.” The tax, he continued, | 
would serve as an excuse for the domestic | 
oil industry to raise its prices, would make 
it more difficult to restrict production, and 
would unfavorably affect our trade rela- 
tions with Latin America. 

Mr. Milliken, explaining that he repre-| 
sented a group of bleachers, dyers and 
finishers of cotton textiles, protested that 
the oil tariff would mean an increased 
price and that this would mean an in-} 
creased operating cost to the plants which | 
burn fuel oil. He said an increased price | 
| might make it necessary for these plants 
| to return to burning coal necessitating | 
a new outlay in fuel plants. These con-| 
tentions were supported by Frederick S.| 
| Whiteside, Lawrence, Mass.,° purchasing | 
agent for the Pacific Mills Co., by William 
Harwood, Fall River, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation of 
Textile Operatives; George Rommel, of | 
the Savannah Chamber of Commerce, Sa- | 
vannah, Ga., and by Benjamin A. Franklin, 
Springfield, Mass., of the Associated In- 
dustries of Masachusetts 

Bernard Frankel, New York City, as 
genera! sales manager of Warner-Quin- 
lan Co., favored the tariff, pointing out 
that if the tariff is not placed in the bil 
South American oil fields will be developed 
at the expense of the dcmestic fields in 
this country. He stated that foreign crude 
oil is being laid down in New York at a 
lower rate than the transportation costs 
from the Mid-Continent fields. 


Three States Consider 
Savings on Pay Rolls 








tional for the enrichment of the major| 


dustry,” he continued, “is one thing, but | 


; Zang or both such penalties. 


Unusual Statutes 


Shooting of Fish, Angling 
From Horseback and Bar- 
ring of Aliens Included in 
Some State Game Laws 


Fishing by aliens and fishing from horse- 

back are prohibited by some of the un- 
usual statutes included in the first gen- 
jeral summary of State game fish laws, 
just issued by the Bureau of Fisheries, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
statement April 14. The use of explosives | 
is generally forbidden directly or indi- 
rectly. Georgia imposes the most dras- | 
tic penalties for violation of game fish 
laws, it was pointed out. A person con- 
| victed of dynamiting fish may be fined 
| $1,000 or sentenced to a year in jail cr 
on the chain gang, or both. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The first general summary of State 
game fish laws published by the Bureau 
of Fisheries, now ready for distribution, 
shows that a large number of unusual 
statutes have been passed in various sec- 
tions of the country. The publication, “A 
Summary of Game Fish Laws for 1932 
with Special Reference to Black Bass,” 
by Talbott Denmead, Law Enforcement 
Officer of the Bureau of Fisheries, shows, 
| for example, that West Virginia and Penn- 
| sylvania prohibit gamefishing by aliens. 
It is impossible in those States for a man 
or woman who was not born in this coun- 


fish. 
Shooting of Fish Prohibited 

In West Virginia it is also unlawful to 
take fish by the use of a gun, rifle or 
pistol. Kentucky laws prohibit taking fish 
by bow and arrow. 

Pennsylvania also prohibits fishing on 
Sunday. This is not in any sense a 
“blue’ law, Mr. Denmead said. It is purely 
@ conservation measure. The result is, | 
however, that Pennsylvania anglers liv- 
ing near the Maryland boundary undertook 
to cross the line into Maryland for their 
Sunday fishing. This resulted in a law in 
Maryland prohibiting a fisherman from 
another State fishing in Maryland on 
Sunday if the laws of the fisherman’s State 
denied him the right to fish on Sunday 
at home. 

Mr. Denmead pointed out that Maryland 
feit that it was forced to take this step 
to protect its fish against the swarm of 
anglers who got their fishing in Mary- 
land on the day that it was unlawful to 
fish in Pennsylvania. 

In Idaho it is against the law to catch 
fish while sitting on a horse or other ani- | 
mal. This law was made to prevent fish- 
ermen riding a horse into the river and 
casting from the advantageous position 
thus attained, Mr. Denmead explained. 


Power-boat Trolling 

Iowa prohibits trolling from a power 
boat, a practice considered quite conven- 
tional in many other States. 

In Colorado, it is unlawful to lower the 
water level in reservoirs or other bodies | 
of water to the detriment of the fish. If 
this law .were in effect in Alabama, the 
practice of lowering the water every 10 
days in the Muscle Shoals district for the 
control of mosquitos would be prevented | 
as there is no doubt but that this chang- | 
ing of the water level is damaging fish 
life, Mr. Denmead pointed out. 

Colorado also prohibits the use of game 
fish as bait in traps of any kind. This is | 
purely a protective measure as if it were 
not for this law many fur trappers would 
use fish for this purpose because they are 
very effective bait, it is believed. 

Virtually all States specifically prohibit 
the use of explosives in taking fish. Those 
States which do not definitely make this 
practice unlawful have statutes which say 
that it is illegal to take fish by means 
other than a line and hook. 

Georgia Penalties for Dynamiting 

_The practice of dynamiting fish in Geor- 
gia is considered a very serious breach of 
law. A person convicted of this offense 
is subject to a fine of $1,000 or a sentence 
of 12 months in jail or on the chain 

a For the vio- 
lation of other fish laws, a person may be | 
punished by a fine of $200 or 6 months 








New Hampshire, Montana and 
California Act on Economy 


Concord, N. H., April 16. 

Governor Winant and his council have 
definitely decided not to reduce the wages 
of State employes, according to announce- 
ment by the Governor's secretary, Harlan 
C. Pearson. 

Mr. Pearson said this would rescind the 
action of State officials under which the 
minimum wage of the State Highway De- 
partment for field labor was reduced from 
40 to 36 cents an hour and of 10 per cent 
in wages paid employes in the State high- 
way garage and other divisions. 


Helena, Mont., April 16. 

The State Board of Examiners has an- 
nounced that it has requested all depart- 
ments of the State government to cut 10 
per cent from their budgets for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

The Board is composed of Governor 
Erickson, the Secretary of State, W. E. 
Harmon, and the Attorney General, L. A. 
Foot. While the announcement stated 
that the Board has no power to compel 
this procedure, the belief was expressed 
that the request will be complied with. It 
was pointed out that compliance will in- 
volve reductions ir salaries .in some in- 
stances. 





Sacramento, Calif., April 16. 
Abuse of the sick leave privilege by State 
employes is costing the State between 
$200,000 and $500,000 annually, according 
to announcement by the Director of Fi- 
nance, Rolland A. Vandegrift, who said 
he had instituted a survey with a view to 
stopping the practice. 
“State employes presume,” he said, “they 
are entitled to 30 days’ sick leave on full 
pay, and 60 days on part pay, in addition 
to their annual vacation. 
| “As a matter of fact, the State law 

makes no provision for sick leave on pay. 
| The custom just grew up over a long pe- 
|riod of years. Now we intend to put on 
| the brakes to eliminate the abuse of the 
| privilege. Those who really are sick are 
| entitled to some help.” 


| Argument Is Heard 
On Ship Seizures 


Applicability of Laws at Issue 
Before Supreme Court 


Section 26 of the National Prohibition 


| Act was claimed before the Supreme Court | 


|of the United States, on April 15, to take 
precedence over the navigation and cus- 
| toms iaws provisions for the forfeiture of 
| Vessels seized while attempting to import 
intoxicating liquors. 

The court heard arguments in four cases 
}on the problem of whether vessels and 
vehicles seized while transporting imported 
liquor must be forfeited under the Prohi- 
bition Act, instead of under the customs 
and navigation laws. Two of the cases 


in jail or 12 months on the chain gang, | 
or all three penalties. Mr. Denmead said 
that to his knowledge the Georgia pen- 
alty was the most drastic in the United 
States. 

Oklahoma law prohibits the use of ar- 
tificial bait with more than 15 hooks.| 
Mr. Denmead pointed out that it is rarely 
tha® any fisherman would find it con- 
venient to use more than one-third this 
number of hooks at the most. 

Alberta, Canada, has a law making it | 
mandatory for each angler to carry a dis- | 
gorger. The law also states that under- 
sized trout must not be lifted from the | 
water and must be removed from the hook | 
with wet hands and preferably with hands 
covered with wet cotton or woolen gloves. | 
This, too, is a distinct protective measure. | 

Protection of Black Bass | 

Mr. Denmead states that although an | 
attempt has been made to bring all sec- 
tions of the publication up to date, it is 
possible that various State agencies have | 
made changes more recent than the data | 
included in the pamphlet. 

Mr. Denmead’s study also indicates the 
value to the black bass fisheries of the 
Federal Government's activity in protect- | 
ing this game fish. Prior to 1926, when | 
the species were protected only by State 
laws, black bass appeared to be decreas- | 
ing. Infractions of State laws were oc- 
curring that could not be suppressed by 
State official because of the fact that fish 
illegally taken or transported frequently 
were carried beyond the border of the | 
State into territory where State officials 
had no jurisdiction. This situation made 
it impossible for States alone to control 


or prevent unlawful interstate shipments | 
of bass. 


Prohibition Vote 


Two Wyoming Senators De- 


by Senators Kendrick (Dem.), and Carey 
(Rep.), both of Wyoming, in which they 
announced they favored resubmission of 
the prohibition question to the people. 
|The joint statement follows in full text: 


hibition question to the people of the 
several States. 
posed to a return to the saloon with its 
attendant evils. We would consider fa-| 
vorably a plan of Federal control and} 
regulation of the liquor traffic under which 
the rights of dry States would be fully 
protected. 


Décision to Return 


Maj. William Wolff Smith' 


ceived as retirement pay, if he stays in | 
the Federal service, was announced, April 
15, by Maj. William Wolff Smith, special | 
counsel 

Veterans’ 


House Committee on Military Affairs 


oe hearings on the resolution (H. J. 
es. 


Blantop 


alleged “abuses” of the Emergency Of-| 
ficers’ Retirement Act. 


try or naturalized, to s@cure a license to} 


Committee: 
given very careful consideration to the 
position taken by Gen. Frank T. Hines. 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and 
also, to certain questions asked me by va- 
rous members of the Committee, and es- | 
pecially by Representative 
I think the time has come when I can 
with propriety, 
any other officer or retired emergency of- 
ficer, state to the Committee that as long 
as I remain with the Government I shall 
return my retired pay to the miscellane- 
ous receipts of the Treasury. 
without desiring in any way to influence | 
the inquiry into the merits of the claim 
or to any conduct of mine in connection 
with this procedure through the Veterans’ 
Administration.” 


had aided ‘him in his case, as it does in 
many cases, and that Captain Watson B. 
Miller, of the Legion, had worked for him 
or his claim was put into the Legion’s | 

ands. { 


already received as retired pay. 
the Committee he had spent it but if it 
is shown he was not rightfulty entitled to 
it, he would do what he could accordingly. 
The Committee adjourned until April 20, | 
to hear him again. 


Fruit Import Restrictions 


Agriculture, dated April 8, 1932, removes | 
the seasonal restrictions on the importa- | 
tion of fresh fruits, thus repealing Article 
7 of the Argentine decree of March 9, 1931, 
which established regulations governing 
= ee — fruit, according 
0 a cable date p 15 to the Depart- |; atiri : : w 
ment of Commerce from Commercial At- | | Falla See: 9 ee ee 
tache Alexander V. Dye, Buenos Aires. 





involved the forfeiture of automobiles and 
the other two the forfeiture of vessels. (A | 
;report of the argument of Government | 
counsel in all cases and of the argument} 
of claimants of the automobiles was pub- | 
lished in the issue of April 16.) | 

Milton R. Kroopf, counsel for the claim- | 
ants in the two ship cases,.argued that | 
the mandatory provisions of section 26 
should prevail, just as they were held to 
vrevail over the internal revenue laws in | 
the Richbourg case. “Otherwise,” he| 
said, “the provisions of section 26 are | 
rendered nugatory if there also be a vio- | 
lation of other statutes.” He also noted | 
that section 4377 of the Revised Statutes, | 
under which the Government was denied 
forfeiture in one ship case, preceded the 
adoption of the National Prohibition Act. 
In the case of the “Sebastopol,” the 
lower court, Mr. Kroopf explained, held 
that the action to enforce penalties in- 
curred under the customs laws could be 
had under sections 584 and 594 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922. 
The distinction of the court that section 
| 26 is a forfeiture statute and sections 584 
| and 524 are penaltv statutes “is a dis- 
| tinction without a difference,” Mr. Kroopf 
| claimed, since section 26 forfeits merely 
| guilty interests. 

The Assistant Attorney General con- | 
cluded by declaring that “it was not the 
intention of Congress that enforcement 
against the vessel of the penalties im- 
posed against the master should be pre- 
cluded by the provisions of section 26,” 
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Civil War Spirit 
Of South Shown 
In Old Volumes 


Collection of Publications in 
| Library of Congress In- 
cludes Pamphlets and 
Books of the Period 


A collection of books and pamphlets 
published in the Confederate States dur- 
ing the Civil War discloses the poverty, 
| hardships, and desperate effort of the 
people to keep aflame the torch of learn- 
ing, V. V. Parma, Curator of Rare Book 


Room at the Library of Congress, stated 
| Orally April 15 in calling attention to this 
important and little known assortment in 
the Library. 

Some of the books of the period were 
bound in wall paper so scarce were book- 
binding materiats. Often publications 
were delayed over long periods because 
| paper was not available. In spite of the 
dire conditions of the war, a number of 
books, including classics, were published 
throughout the Southern States, Mr. 
| Parma said. Any student of the period 
cannot feel that he has grasped the views 
of the South until he has familiarized 
himself with a large number of these pub- 
lications. Mr. Parma supplied the follow- 
| ing additional information: 


Volume of ‘Silas Marner’ 


The rarest book of the period is the 
| publication of “Silas Marner” in Mobile, 

Ala., in 1863. The title page carries no 
authorship except by the author of “Adam 
| Bede.” “The Mill on the Floss,” etc. How- 
ever, printed on the enclosure, which is 
wall paper, the author’s title is given as 
“Miss Evans, of London.” Known abroad 
as George Eliot, the publisher*in Mobile, 
to distinguish her from Augusta Evans, 
then writing in Mobile, cited her as the 
| London Evans, thereby making a remarka- 
ble literary disclosure. 

One of the monumental efforts at pub- 
lishing during the Civil War was under- 
taken at Richmond. A publication of 
Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” was under- 
taken by West & Johnson in 1863. Fear 
was expressed over the possible capture 
of Richmond 4nc the difficulty even if it 
were not captured of procuring paper. The 
crudest kind of paper was used, the only 
kind available. The task was accom- 
plished in 1864 when the fourth section 
was printed. 

Throughout the South publishers began 
to publish textbooks of all sorts so that 
the children would get the southern politi- 
cal point of view. These books justified 
the cause. A popular group were the 
“Dixie Readers.” Spellers, arithmetics, 
and similar books were published. One of 
the rare almanacs in the Library is “The 
Soldiers’ Almanac,” published at Staun- 
ton, Va. Elaborate books were issued con- 


taining prints in color of the Confederate 
soldiers. 





By Public Favored 


clare in Favor of Govern- 
ment Control of Liquor 


A joint statement was issued April 16 


We are for resubmission of the pro- 


We are unalterably op-| 


His Retirement Pay 


Is Made by Officer 


Tells House Committee 
On Military Affairs of In- 
tention in Matter 


His decision to return funds re- 


on insurance claims, 


Administration, 


of the 
before the 


355), sponsored by Representative 


(Dem.), of Abiene, Tex., to curb 


Maj. Smith said: 
“I wish to make this statement to the | 
During the night, I have) 


Wolfenden. 


without reflecting upon | 


I do this 


Tells of Legion Aid 
Major Smith said the American Legion 


File of Periodical 


The rare collection also contains a com- 
| plete file of the “Southern Literary Mes- 
senger” for the four years of the war. 
| This is the famous Richmond literary 
organ edited by Edgar Allen Poe. Be- 
cause of its intimate portrayal of the 
southern viewpoint, Abraham Lincoln read 
it regularly to familiarize himself with 
; the sentiment of the South. 

The only known file of the “Southern 
Monthly,” printed in Memphis, Tenn., is 
among the collection. As the Union forces 
advanced, the publishers hurried to Gren- 
ada for a final edition, then had to aban- 
don the undertaking. 

In spite of the pall of war, the people 
were not without a sense of humor. The 
|“Southern Punch,” a weekly humorous 
| magazine, bristles with satire on the 
| North and their conceptions of the war 
{of secession. The issue of Nov. 21, 1863, 
| States the purpose of the magazine: “Ours 


Maj. Smith was asked about the money 
He told 





Are Removed by Argentina 
A decree of the Argentine Ministry of | 


er of abuses; a friend of honor, and 
; 7 | the true nobility of human nature.” It 
Article 7 established dates between which | was named after the London Punch. One 


specified fresh fruit could be imported.) editorial in August, 1864, explains to the 
As a result of the present decree, our ship-| readers that the many weeks delay in 
ments of fresh fruit may now arrive! publishing was caused by a lack of paper. 
throughout the entire year, provided they | 

comply with the other requirements as’ political and military character, addresses, 
established by the decree of March 9, 1931,| sermons, hymns, war songs, a cook book, 
covering packing, wrapping, marking, and| sketches of battles, -ampaigns, and out 


entry with inspection— (Department of| standing leaders of the day among its 
Commerce.) 


The collection contains documents of a 


| miscellaneous assortment. 
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Riitsinn Advised | Plans for Reductions in Pay 


In Broadcasting | Of Federal Employes Discussed Foy Wheat Under 


Of Advertising 


Representative Davis Urges 
Regulation Before Agen- 
cies Group; Mr. Dill Op- 


poses Federal Operation 


House and by 





a reduction in wages and salaries of 11) 


per cent after the first $1,000 has been ex- 
empted,” he told the Committee. 

The first title of the bill contains pro- 
visions for the “five-day week and stag- 
gered furlough plan,” and for other pro- 
posals relative to salaries and wages of 
persons of the Federal pay rolt. 

Veterans’ Compensation 

Title two of, the bill includes various 
amendments to the World War and Pen- 
sions Acts, redueing some of the compen- 
sation now allewed. 

The third title of the bill “provides for 
consolidation of Government functions so 
as to eliminate overlap, unnecessary bu- 
reaus and commissions, and waste.” It 
would give the President authority, by 
Executive Order, to transfer, reorganize, 
and consolidate Government agencies. 

White House Statement 

The statement on behalf of President 
Hoover, made public at the White House, 
fotlows in full text: 

“The omnibus bill for amendment to the 





Declaring there is entirely too much 
advertising and sales talk in radio broad- 
cast, Representative Davis (Dem.), of 
Tullahoma, Tenn., chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio 
and Fisheries, in an address before the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, in Washington, April 15, said 
he is convinced the radio industry can 
not regulate the abuse and the Govern- 
ment must act. He said he intends to 
introduce a bill to accomplish the regyla- 
tion necessary to stop the present abuse 
of radio. He made specific reference to | 
lottery contests on the air. 

Government operation of radio broad- 
casting, as in many European countries, 
causes “a lack of freedom of development, 
a lack of initiative,” although broadcasters 
in this country should correct certain 
failts, such as the transmitting of too 


many advertising talks, Senator Dill various laws so as to j i 
: ia i Ss permit reduction of 
=" of Washington, told the assocla~| Go ernment expenses prevent those which 


can be effected by the Executive and Ap- 
| propriations Committee, should ultimately 
reduce expenditures by upwards of $225,- 
000,000 and possibly $250,000,000. 

“The bill represents the drafting of 
|matters discussed by the Joint Sessions of 
{the Administration representatives and 
the House Economy Committee, not all 
the provisions being agreed upon by all 


Urges Check on Sales Talk . 

Mr. Davis authorized a summary of his 
address as follows in full text: 

“In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
the majority of the people, there is en- 
tirely too much advertising and — sales 
talk over the radio. Instead of this sit- 
uation improving, it has been growing 


steadily worse. 

“The Government is the trustee of all 
the people and in authorizing and_regu- 
lating the use of the air, through the in- 
strumentality of the radio, the responsi- 
bility rests on the Government to see that 
this use is in the public interest. , 

“It was never contemplated that radio 
broadcasting should be used merely for 
commercial purposes and the only jus- 
tification for its use in the interest of any 


class of citizens, as distinguished from a_| 


public use, is its use for such purposes 


only to the extent that might be necessary | 
to maintain the service from a financial | 


standpoint. 
Regulation Proposed 

“Such use should be regulated and re- 
stricted to whatever extent may be neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the public. 

“For more than two years, I have been 
warning the industry that if it does not 
properly control the situation and if the 
Federal Radio Commission fails to do so, 
it will be incumbent upon Congress to do 
it. I am satisfied that the American peo- 
ple will not indefinitely tolerate the pres- 
ent situation. 

“It is infinitely better to régulate the 
use of advertising than to permit the 
situation to become so acute that perhaps 
we would be driven to Government own- 
ership or some other drastic and un- 
desirable action as a result of the condi- 
tions. 

“I think that from the standpoint of 
the advertisers they are putting on en- 


tirely too much sales talk. Advertising is 


useful only when it commands good will. 
When it reaches the point that it has the 
opposite effect, it ceases to be useful ad- 
vertising. 

“My observation and information from 
wide-spread source; 
radio listeners wil 


but when the advertising is of the opposite 


character the listeners become disguested 
and either will make critical comment or 


cease to listen until the regular program 
resumes. 
Plans to Introduce Bill 
“It is certain that only a moderate 


amount of advertising is all that you can 
except listeners to receive and absorb. Be- 
yond that point, you are Yosing the very 


effect you expect to attain. 


“I intend to introduce a bill dealing 
I had hoped the indus- 
try would properly regulate the situation, 
as many of those in the industry have 
been insisting they would and could do. I 
have become convinced that they cannot 


with this subject. 


do that themselves. 


“Many broadcasting executives have told 
me that they agree with my position, but 
that completitive conditions make it nec- 
essary to have more advertising and sales 
talk than they themselves think best and 
the advertising agencies insist upon ad- 
I was advised by some of | 
the advertising agencies that their clients | 
have insisted upon as muoh of their time) 
being allotted to advertising as is possible.) 

“Assuming that a large percentage of | 
both broadcasting and advertising agencies 


vertising talks. 


recognize the importance of proper limi- 


tations, there is no way for them to force 
their competitors to the same conditions 


of limitations. I think it is better for a 
legal regulation to apply to all. 


“As the conditions are today, you are 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg 


from your own standpoint. There is a 
high responsibility resting on Congress. 
As to lottery contests, Congress has prop- 


erly and necessarily assumed supervision 


over radio broadcasting and it cannot af- 


ford to license stations to violate the laws 


of every State in the union. 

“It is doubtless true that lottery contests 
excite interest and promote sales; in like 
manner it is true that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could conduct a great national 
lottery and thereby raise revenue to pay 
all the expenses of the Government, but 
I think that you will agree that the Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to sanction any 
such procedure.” 

Questioned by members of the conven- 


is to the effect that, 
listen to brief and un-! 
objectionable advertising announcements | 


the conferees, and one of the differences 
of view refering to the handling of Fed- 
eral employe questions. 

“The following description of the ef- 
fect of the ‘5-day week staggered furlough 
plan’ in substitution for the ‘pay-cut 
|plan’ is given in reply to a great many 
| telegraphic and other inquiries. 

“This plan provides for one year: 

“1. Application of 5-day week directly 
to per diem employes by eliminating the 
equivalent of Saturday half day employ- 





year without pay. The equivalent 
reached with annual employes by 


is 
one 


;the month not necessarily to be continu- 
ous. 


holidays with pay are eliminated. 

“3. The following groups are excepted: 
(a) All civil employes of income of $1,200 
per annum and less, (b) the enlisted 
forces of the military services, (c) special 
cases in continuous services where suit- 
able substitute cannot be provided and 
|public interest forbids the absence of 
regular employes, (d) rural mail carriers 
in respect to whom it is provided that 
their vehicle allowances are eliminated in 
lieu of the shortened time, (e) in cases 
where the plan would reduce employes 
between $1,200 and $2,500 income below 
the prevailing income of comparable oc- 
cupations outside of the Government. 
An adjustment to reduced compulsory 
furloughs is provided through appeal to 
the Classification Board. 

“The arguments in favor of the plan 
are: 

“a. It establishes the principle of the 
five-day week in the Government. 

“b. It maintains present scale of sal- 
aries but each person takes holidays at 
his own expense. 


“ce. It is prorated to all officials, from 
Cabinet officers down to persons receiv- 
ing $1,200 per annum, and_ provides 
against hardship to those receiving be- 
tween $1,200 and $2,500. 


“d. It provides a saving of $80,000,000 
to $82,000,000 as against $67,000,000 on the 
straight pay-cut basis. 

“e. With the cuts in departmental ap- 
|propriations now under discussion in 
Congress, a number, possibly as many as 
10,000 out of the 1,000,000 Government 
|employes, would need to be discharged. 
Under this plan, however, many substi- 
tutes will be required in the continuous 
services which would enable the retention 
of these otherwise discharged employes, 
but beyond this it is estimated that from 
25,000 to 35,000 further substitutes would 
be needed. thus contributing to reduce 
unemployment. Under the pay cut plan 
the unemployment situation would not 
be met.” 

The full text of Mr. McDuffie’s state- 
ment follows: 

“It is unfortunate that the President 
has issued a statement including an ar- 
gument for his bill, before the Committee 
has had an opportunity to conclude con- 
sideration of his program, which reached 
the Committee after its adjournment late 
yesterday afternoon. The Committee has 
delayed its program largely at the in- 
stance of the President, and out of defer- 


|day in going over its provisions, which in- 
;clude the program the Committee has 
| had under consideration for several weeks, 
| with the exception of the question of the 
}reduction in salary by the furlough sys- 
| tem, the elimination of vehicle allowances 
|for rural carriers, the payment for night 
;}work and overtime and certain other 
items. The bill also includes such items 
which the Committee has already intro- 
duced in the House. 

“As to the savings under the program 
sent up by the President, Col. Roop esti- 
mates $178,829,000. The furlough or stag- 
|gering system, excluding the elimination 
|for vehicle allowance for R. F. D. car- 
|riers, Col. Roop estimates will save $65,- 
500,000, or including the item on the ve- 


| 


ment; that is 26 days furlough in the} 


calendar month’s furlough with out pay, | 


“2. Furlough to be mandatory and all | 


ence to him. We have spent the entire | 


tion from the floor as to the method of reg-| hicle allowances, the saving is approxi- 
ulation he favored, Mr. Davis said this|mately $82,000,000. 

was a moot question, but that personally| “The item dealing with veterans’ leg- 
he felt advertising credit should be limited | islation, according to Gen. Hines, is $58,- 
to reference to the name of the advertiser | 217,000. There was no estimate made of 
with perhaps the addition of a slogan “to! course for the savings that might occur 





drive the thought home.” 


When asked by J. M. Dawson, Dallas, 


Texas, member of the Radio Committee 
of the A. A. A. A., as to the effect on 
radio advertising if commercial credit 


were confined to mere mention of name, | 
Representative Davis replied that he was 


sure that advertisers would continue the 
use of the medium to the same degree as 
at’ present. 

“There is entirely too much stress on 
elementary decription. in commercial 
credit,” he declared. “If the product is a 
tooth paste, we do not want to hear how 
it is used. If the product is a car, what 
is wanted is the name of the car.” 

Senator Dill declared that he had no 
wish to dictate the kind of advertising 
that should go over the radio, but that 
radio was under severe attack from vari- 
ous sources, with different motives but all 
with the same result in mind—to get 
advertising off the air. 

These sources he listed as the news- 
paper, which fears a loss of advertising 
revenue from radio; the educational 
forces, which claim they have not enough 
freedom for educational programs when 
using time donated by stations, but still 
have neither the money or the program to 
carry through their ideas if they were given 
permission; and what he described as the 
“reform element.” 

Certain types of program which, he said, 
invite this criticism he listed by name. 
These roughly fall into the class which are 
designed to make a deep impression on 


in the event the Committee conferred 


the listener by over-emphasis, rather than 
| striving to win patronage through good- 
will, he said. Such programs, he pointed 
out, shoutd be eliminated; the advertiser 
| should think in the terms of his form of 
advertising and thus avoid providing a 
| club in the hands of the opponnents of 
| radio. 
| European System Compared 
| The American system is far superior to 
| most of the European systems of opera- 
tion, he stated. Most of the European 
radio stations are operated by the gov- 
ernment, he explained, which runs them 
; On revenue obtained by taxing listeners. 
| However, in England only 60 per cent of 
the money collected by taxing set-owners 
goes back into the support of the stations, 
the remainder going to the post office de- 
partment for collection. In Germany 50 
per cent goes directly into the treasury. 
While in England, he stated, on Saturday 
afternoon there was no program whatever 
on the air between 1 and 3:30 p.m. The 
only programs available were French and 
Belgium programs. Again, while the music 
is of high quality, he heard it announced 
that, due to the fact that 50 per cent of 
the orchestra were going on vacation, Ms- 
teners would hear only half the orchestra 
|for a few weeks. When these had re- 
turned, the remaining half would go on 
their vacation, after which the radio audi- 
ence would once more hear the entire en- 
semble, ‘ , : : 
t 


Statement on Two Proposals Issued at White 


Mr. McDuffie 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
drafted by the Committee and provides for | 


upon the President the power to reor- 
ganize the entire Government. How much 
that savings will be, if any, cannot now 
| be estimated. As to the President’s ar- 
guments in favor of the furlough plan, 
| otherwise designated as the “staggering 
|plan,” in the last analysis it means a re- 
}duction in Federal salaries. A rose by 
jany other name smells just as sweet. 
Under the President’s plan the Federal 
}employe would sacrifice a greater per- 
{centage of his salary in the lower grade 
|than one in the higher grades. For in- 
| Stance, an employe with a salary of: $1,800 
|under the Committee’s plan would sacri- 
|fice $88, while if he is forced to take a 
month’s leave without pay he would sac- 
|rifice $150. The employe received $1,200 
|per annum under the Committee's plan 
;would sacrifice $22, while under the 


| President's furlough or staggering system | 


the sacrifice would be $100. 

“T cannot agree with the suggestion that 
under the President’s plan 25,000 to 
| 35,000 additional employes will be needed 
in the service. 

“I do not think, however, the time has 


either plan because I feel that the neces- 


penditures is a matter of such vital im- 
that it 


| portance to the entire country 
made the subject of partisan political dis- 
}cussion. The Economy Committee of the 


with the President to the fullest extent 
and will continue to do so. What the 
Committee desires is the attainment of 
the main objective and the Committee 
wishes to proceed along with the most ef- 
fective method to attain the end sought. 

“Together with certain Members of the 
Economy Committee, the President and 
others considered it advisable to embody 
all items of retrenchment in one bill in- 
cluding the salary item. Such a bill ex- 
pressing the views of both the President 
and the Committee is now under consid- 
eration. The Committee will meet again 
Monday morning. 

“The bill will speak for itself when pre- 
sented to.the House. Personally, I would 
|prefer to proceed with the salary reduc- 
tion bill, presenting both the President’s 
views and those of the Committee Tues- 
|day, but I wish to cooperate and will not 
press my personal preference should the 
Committee and all others interested 
deem the other method better. What I 
want is results.” 

The statement submitted by Mr. Roop 
|to the Economy Committee follows in full 
text: 


| of the Administration Representatives and 
| the House Economy Committee, the na- 
tional economy bill has been placed into 
draft form by the Bureau of the Budget 
cooperating with the legislative drafting 
service of the House. 


made by the Executive in the presenta- 
tion of the Budget to Congress and by 
the Appropriations Committee in consid- 
eration of the budget, are not included in 
this program. Not all of the items have 
| been agreed to on all sides but the dis- 
| cussions are here consolidated for further 
| consideration by the Committee. 

TITLE I 


Two alternative methods of securing a 
contribution to reduced expenses from the 
executive establishments have been con- 
| Sidered—one “the direct pay-cut” and the 
other the “five-day week and staggered 
furlough plan.” 

The pay-cut plan has already been 
| drafted by the Committee and provides 
for a reduction in wages and salaries of 
11 per cent affer the first $1,000 has been 
exempted. 

Sections 101 to 105. For per diem em- 
ployes the principle of the five-day week 
is applied directly, by eliminating work 
on Saturday morning. This amounts, in 
effect, to 26 days’ furlough without pay 
in a year. For annual employes a very 
close equivalent to this is reached by pro- 
viding a furlough without pay for one 
, calendar month. As this furlough can not 
| always be made a continuous absence for 
|}@ full month provision is made to split 
it into smaller units when desirable, in 
| which case the month would be consid- 
}ered as equivalent to 24 working days 
| (Saturday being counted a half day). 


The application of either one or the 
|other of these two reductions in time is 
| made mandatory for every officer or em- 
| ploye of the Government services, except 
| (a) rural mail carriers, (b) the enlisted 
| forces of the military services, (c) all civil 
employes receiving $1,200 per annum and 
| less, (d) special cases where a suitable 
substitute can not be provided and the 
| public interest forbids the absence of the 
regular employes. 


The allowance of rural mail carriers for 

vehicle maintenance is eliminated in lieu 
of the other provisions. All annual leave 
| with pay is eliminated. 
Provision is made to prevent the reduc- 
| tion of employes receiving $2,500 per year 
}or less below the prevailing income for 
| comparable occupations outside the Gov- 
; ernment service. 


| Sections 106 and 107. Suspends for one 
| year all automatic and administrative pro- 
motions. 

| Section 108. Suspends for one year the 
‘filling of all vacancies except necessary 
| substitutions and key positions. 

| Section 109. Retires superannuated em- 
ployes except special exemptions by Exec- 
utive Order. 

Sections 110 and 111. Suspends for one 
year all increase in traveling and subsist- 
ence allowances made in the past six years. 

Section 112. Suspends all provisions for 

extra pay for overtime and night service. 
| Section 113. Limits the pay of retired 
@ficers who hold appointive positions. 


| TITLE II 


| Amendments to the World War Vet- 
erans’ and Pensions Acts to effect the 
| following purposes: 

Section 201: Provides that no person 
| having an income of $1,500 (if single) and 
| $3,500 (if married) and $400 additional 
|for each dependent, shall be entitled to 
j}any allowance or pension or free hos- 
pitalization except those suffering from 
combat disability. 
| Section 202: Provides that no person 
receiving free treatment or subsistence in 





a Government hospital or home shall re-| 


|ceive more than $20 per month, if with- 
| out dependents, or $75 per month if with 
dependents, the difference to be applied to 
| the support of such home or hospital. 

Section 203: Requires for emergency 
officers six months service prior to Nov. 
11, 1918, and war connected disability. 


Section 204: Eliminates payments in 
lieu of wages while under examination 
for claims against the Government. 

Section 205: Abolishes retrospective 


allowances for more than six months prior | 


to date of determination or review of al- 
lowances or pensions. 

Section 206: Provides that all men re- 
ceiving allowances who enlisted after Nov. 
11, 1918, are placed upon the nonwar con- 
nected disability basis. 

Section 207: Modifies the procedure in 
suits against the Government so as to re- 
quire review upon the basis of evidence 


‘before the Administration instead of de | ail, 


come to rush into print in support of | 


| sity for retrenchment in Government ex- | 


should not in the present emergency be| 


House of Representatives has cooperated | 


Crop Estimates 


Domestic Needs 


Shortage of 150,000,000) 
- Bushels Under Last Yield | 


Calculated; Carryover to} 
Provide Export Stock 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

in the past 22 years there has been no 
instance when an April 1 condition of less | 
than 80 per cent has not been fqllowed by 
an average yield of less than 14 bushels 
per acre on the area sown. This compares 
with a yield of over 18 bushels per acre 
on last year’s sown area. 

If the indicated Winter wheat crop of 


if the production of Spring wheat should 
be average, the total wheat crop for the 
United States would be only about 700,- 
000,000 bushels. This is less than domes- 
tic utilization during 1930-31 and less than 
the probable utilization for the current 
season. 

In 1930-31, domestic utilization amounted 
to 728,000,000 bushels and about the same 
amount will be used during the current 
season. These amounts are larger than 
usual, however, because of heavy feeding 
of wheat. 

Ordinarily, domestic utilization in the 
United States amounts to about 500,000,- 
000 bushels used for food, 75,000,000 for 
|seed at present acreage levels and 40,000,- 
1000 to 50,000,000 bushels for feed. 
amount used for feed, however, is greater 
than usual when wheat prices are low, 
especially if they are low relative to feed 
grains, as has been the case in the past 


458,000,000 bushels should materialize and | 


The | 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress as follows: 

H. R. 2285. An Act for the relief of Dock 
Leach. 

H. R. 3559. An Act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Moncravie. 

H. R. 4515. An Act extending the limit of 


‘time within which Parramore Post No. 57, 


American Legion, may construct its memorial 
building, and correcting street location. 


H. R. 483. An Act to amend the Act of 
March 2, 1897, authorizing the construction 
and maintenance ef a bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River. 

H. R. 8379. An Act to extend the times for 
commenciing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Arrow Rock, Mo. 


H. R. 8394. An Act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Saint Charles, Mo. 

H. R. 8396. An Act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge aross the Rock River at or near 
Phophetstown, Ill. 

H. R. 8506. An Act to extend times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a 


; bridge across the Mahoning River at New Cas- 


tle, Lawrence County, Pa. 
H. R. 8696. An Act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Saint Lawrence River 
near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
H. R. 9264. An Act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 





and the heaviest of the new crop move- 
ment from the southern hemisphere out of 
the way, importing countries appear more 
interested in obtaining supplies from the 
United States and Canada to help fill out 
their import requirements. 

Supplies of old crop wheat available in the 
principal exporting countries are esti- 
mated to be a little smaller than they 
were a year ago. 
the Northern hemisphere are on the whole 
somewhat poorer than last year, the 
acreage in the United States having been 
jmaterially reduced and its condition be- 
ing poor, while in western Europe crop 
prospects are generally favorable and in 


crop conditions have been reported. 


New crop prospects in| 


eastern Europe generally unfavorable new | 


| across 





‘Peace Negotiations | 
Halted at Shanghai|PRESIDENT’S DAY 


| 
| 


Dispute Referred to League of | 
Nations, Says State 
Department | 


The Shanghai peace negotiations have | 


| reached a standstill for the time being, ac- | 


cording to an oral statement by the De-| 
partment of State made April 16 in reply} 


to inquiries. The Chinese now have re- | 


ferred the dispute to the League of Na-| 
tions. 

The Department has no information, | 
however, that the negotiations have per-| 
manently broken off, it was stated orally. | 

Asked whether the United States would | 
be represented at the meeting of the | 
Committee of Nineteen now in session at} 
Geneva, the Department replied in the 


| 
of a free highway bridge across the Saint} 
Francis River at or near Madison, Ark., on 
Staté Highway No. 70. | 

H. R. 9266. An Act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction | 
of a bridge across the St. Francis River at or) 
near Lake City, Ark. | 

H. R. 9451. An Act to provide preliminary 
examination of the Flint River, Alabama and | 
Tennessee, with a view to the control of its 
floods. 

H. R. 9452. An Act to provide a preliminary 
examination of Flint Creek and its branches 
in Morgan County, Alabama, with a view to 
control of its floods. 

H. R. 9453. An Act to provide a preliminary 

examination of Cataco Creek and its branches 
in Morgan County, Alabama, with a view 
the control of its floods. 
_H. R. 10365. An Act granting the consent of 
Congress to the counties of Fayette and 
Washington, Pa 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
the Monongahela River at or 
Fayette City, Pa. 

H. R. 10775 
commencing and completing the construction 


to} 


either jointly or severally, to| 
near 


An Act to extend the times for | 


of a bridge across the Hudson River at or} 


near Catskill, Greene County, N. Y. 
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At the Executive Offices 


April 16, 1932 


9 a. m.—Representative Douglas 
(Dem.), of Phoenix, Ariz., called to dis- 
cuss governmental economy. 

9:45 a. m.—Dwight F. Davis, of St. 
Louis, Mo., former Governor General of 
the Philippine Islands, called to pay his 
respects. 

10:30. a. m.—Representative Strong 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., called to 
discuss the economic situation. 

11:45 a. m—William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, called to dis- 
cuss departmental matters. 

12:15 p. m.—George Akerson, of New 
York, former Secretary to President 
Hoover, called to discuss general condi- 
tions. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group from Boy Scout 
Troop No. 26 of Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

1 p. m—Representative Sumners 
(Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., called to present 
a group of friends. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 

3. p. m.—Representative Snell (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., House minority 
leader, called to discuss governmental 
economy. 

4:15 p. m—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, called to dis- 
cuss routine matters. 

4:45 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 





Congress 


[He SENATE was not in session April 
16, having adjourned April 15 until 

noon, April 18. 

eee HOUSE of Representatives was 
not in session April 16, having ad- 

journed April 15 until noon, April 18. 








two years. 

Such indications as are thus far avail- 
able suggest, however, that Spring wheat 
yields in some regions at least, may be 
below average. Spring wheat yields show 
a close relationship to Fall precipitation 
and weather conditions from April to July. 

Last Fall there was continued dry 
weather throughout some of the Spring 
wheat area, and this points to low yields 
unless there is generous rainfall in these 
areas during the Spring months. Over 
most of the Spring wheat area Fall pre- 
cipitation was about average, but subsoil 
moisture may be deficient because of the 
very dry weather last Spring and Summer. 

Shortage of 150,000,000 Bushels 

With tentative indications pointing to 
a carry-over of wheat in the United States 
a little larger than that of last year, pres- 





As the result of the joint discussions | 


The reductions which have already been | 


ent indications are, nevertheless, that the 
| total supply of wheat available in the 
| United States during the 1932-33 crop 
year will be much smaller than supplies 
|} have been during the current year. 

March 1 stocks on farms, in interior 
elevators and mills, and commercial stocks 
totaled 45,000,000 bushels larger than those 
of last year. Consequently, unless smaller 
mill stocks or larger exports in the last 
|four months of the s2ason counterbalance 
these, the carry-over will be larger. 

Even if the carry-over should be as 
}much as 20,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels 
| larger than last year, a reduction of the 
{wheat crop from 892,000,000 to 700,000,000 
|bushels would far more than counter- 
|balance this and make total supplies 
/around 150,000,000 bushels smaller than 
during the current season. 
| There will, of course, be an abundance 
of wheat available in the United States 
for domestic requirements, and due to 
the large carry-over, the United States 
will presumably have a large amount of 
wheat which can be exported next sea- 
son. 

Nevertheless, present indications as to 
the Winter wheat crop appear to give 
assurance that there will be no forced 
selling of wheat in the export market 
due to lack of storage space. Holders of 
wheat who wish to continue to store their 
|grain will be able to do so, and foreign 
buyers will not be assured of exports re- 
gardless of price. 

Prospect for Better Prices 

United States wheat prices continue to 
be well above a normal export basis. The 
relationship between United States and 
world prices appear to be dependent 
largely upon the prospect for supplies of 
wheat in the United States which will be 
available to the regular grain trade; that 
is, prospects for total supplies minus stocks 
retained by the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration. 
| With the first quarter of 1932 passed 


novo hearings, but does not eliminate jury 
trials. 


TITLE III 

Provides for consolidation of Govern- 
ment functions so as to eliminate over- 
lap, unnecessary bureaus and commissions, 
and waste. 

Its provisions cover: 
| a. Establishment of a policy of consoli- 
dations into groups of same major pur- 
pose. 

b. Authority for the President, by Ex- 
ecutive Order, to transfer, reorganize, and 
consolidate Government agencies in ac- 
cordance with this policy. 

c. Authority for the President to desig- 
nate an existing officer to direct any 
group or consolidation of agencies s0 
formed. 

d. Such Executive Order to be effective 
after 60-days of Congressional session un- 
less Congress orders otherwise. 

e. That the following consolidations 
shall be carried out at once without wait- 
ing for (d): Public works.activities; pub- 
lic health activities; personnel adminis- 
tration; merchant marine activities; con- 
servation, activities; educational activities; 
|Mexican Boundry Commission and Water 
| Commission. 

TITLE IV 
Miscellaneous: 

| Section 401. Provides that appropria- 
tions within a Department are to be inter- 
changeable to the extent of 15 per cent. 
| Section 402. Instructs the Secretary of 
; the Navy to appoint a board of naval offi- 
cers to report upon the closing of all land 
| naval stations which in their view are not 
essential to the national defense. The de- 
|cision of this board to be final and the 
| stations to be closed upon their recom- 
mendations. 

Section 403. Requires the transfer of 
ithe cost of supporting the Philippine 
| Scouts to the Philippine Government. 
| Section 404. Suspends for one year part 
|of the payments to the States under the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Section 405-Section 408: Provide for lim- 
itations and reductions in printing and 
paper allowances. 

Section 409. Provides for suspension of 
| construction of West Potomac Park Heat- 
| ing Plant. 

Section 410-Section 415. Eliminate Army, 
Navy and Panama transport services. 

Section 416. Suspends direct operation 
| of ships by the Shipping Board after Dec. 
| 31, 1932. 

Section 417. Provides for increase in sale 
price of Public Documents. 

Section 418-Section 423. 
increase in Bureau fees. 

Section 424. Authorizes transfer of fish 
hatcheries to such States as will accept 
;and operate them, 


Provide for an 





Air Council in Brazil 
A “National Aeronautical Council,” to 
mote aeronautics, is being organized in Bra. 
(Department of Commerce) ~ . 











Orthers may tell you 
their tobacco is as 
good as Granger, 
but the challenge 


stands... the best 
pipe tobacco in 
America, regard- 


less of price. 








Hanay pocket pouch of heavy 
foil. Keeps your tobacco in 


better condition and makes the 
price lower. Hence TEN cents. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS PRODUCT 
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; Cartel IsTermed | Jurisdiction in Patent Cases Court Summons 


| ‘Insignificant’ as 
Stabilizing Facto 


General Opinion That Its In- 
fluence Was Negligible 
Confirmed in Year, Says 
Federal Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


duce the price level of articles subject to 
price fixing. By the Marken-Verordnung 
of Jan. 16, 1931, it was provided that all 
agreements for resale pric: fixing of pro- 
prietary articles were to be invalidated, 
unless the prices were reduced by at least 
10 per cent from the level of July 1, 1930. 
The decree affects a very wide range of 
articles of consumption and represents a 
continuation of the attack on price fixing 
inaugurated by the emergency decree of 
July 26, 1930, referred to in our interna- 
tional cartel survey for 1930. 

A review of the outstanding develop- 
ments affecting the more important inter- 
national cartels shows the following: 

Continental Steel Cartel: The efforts to 
work out a plan for a more permanent re- 
newal of the cartel, which has carried on 
@ more or less provisional and not very 
fruitful existence for some time, were kept 
up during 1931, without very definite re- 
sults. 


Aluminum Production 

Aluminum: The outstanding incident in 
the history of the aluminum cartel during 
1931 was the conflict between the German 
and Swiss producers in regard to the 
amount of Swiss raw aluminum admitted 
for temporary importation into Germany 
to supply the rolling mill owned by the 
leading Swiss producer. 

The matter was finally adjusted by sub- 
stituting the German raw material for the 
supply of the Swiss-controlled plant in 
Germany and by the Germans agreeing to 
take a certain amount of Swiss metal to 
supply their foreign needs. While ‘the of- 
ficial price remained at £85 until Jan. 1, 
1932, when it was reduced to £80, it is 
understood that there was a _ certain 
amount of price cutting by means of dis- 


counts, especially in connection with the} 


sales to Soviet Russia. 

Copper: The copper cartel situation was 
characterized by prolonged and not very 
successful efforts to cope with the accu- 
mulation of stocks, falling prices, and the 
difficulty of coming to an agreement for 
effective curtailment of production. There 
were rumors about pending dissolution of 
the cartel, and one large American pro- 
ducer actually announced its withdrawal 
toward the end of the year. 


Situation in Rayon le 

Rayon: The efforts to restore interna- 
tional cooperation in the rayon industry 
have been partially successful, and an 
agreement for the apportionment of the 
German market went into effect on Aug. 
1, 1931. There was no improvement in 
the general rayon situation. 

Nitrates: The failure of the efforts to 
renew the world nitrate cartel which ex- 
pired officially at the end of June, may be 
regarded as the outstanding unfavorable 
development in the international cartel 
movement for 1931. The difficulties in 
the industry, which had prevented a 
more permanent agreement in 1930, be- 
came much more serious during the short 
life of ‘the cartel with the increase in re- 
serves and falling off in demand, restric- 
tions in France, protective duties in Ger- 
many, and failure to reach an agreement 
with Chile. 

Tin: A 2-year agreement, embodied in 
the Tin Producers’ Association, involving 
the producers of Bolivia, Netherland East 
Indies, Malaya, and Nigeria, went into 
effect on March 1, 1931. At the Paris 
meeting in December, it was announced 
that the holdings of the pool had reached 
19,000 tons and that the restriction agree- 
ment was to remain in effect for 3-years, 
beginning Aug. 12, 1931, unless the pool 
should be dissolved earlier. 


Sugar Problems 

Sugar: The negotiations for an inter- 
national agreement to deal with the 
overproduction problem in the sugar in- 
dustry came to a successful conclusion at 
the end of 1930, when the agreement be- 
tween the Javan and Cuban producers 
removed the chief obstacle to interna- 
tional action. 

Considering the serious price decline 
since the conclusion of the agreement and 
the increase in sugar reserves among the 
largest export countries, the basic price 
for an increase in export quotas would 
seem to be merely of academic interest, 
and no serious claim can be advanced as 
to the influence of the agreement on price 
stabilization. 

Zinc: The international zinc cartel was 
revived by the Ostend agreement of July 
12, 1931, with the participation of Belgium, 
France, Germany, Poland, England, Nor- 
way, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Australia, 
Canada, Mexico, and Spain. At the Brus- 
sels meeting in October, 1931, it was an- 
nounced that the decrease in stocks was 
progressing satisfactorily, but a further 
5 per cent curtailment was to go into 
effect on Dec. 1, 1931. 

Miscellaneous Industries 

Miscellaneous: The efforts of the Brit- 
ish coal industry to bring about some in- 
ternational agreement for the regulation 
of the coal trade has been hampered con- 
siderably by the restrictive measures fol- 
lowing the depreciation of the pound. The 
domestic coal cartel situation in Germany 
has been seriously disturbed by the change 
in the attitude of the government toward 
compulsory cartelization, and the industry 
was having serious difficulty in maintain- 
ing the cartel without government as- 
sistance. 

The electric bulb cartel, which was due 
to expire at the end of 1932, has been 
renewed for another period of 20 years. 
It is reported that the new agreement will 
involve a reduction in prices and an inter- 
change of patents for gas-filled bulbs. 

A new platinum agreement, involving 
South Africa, Colombia, Canada, and 
Soviet Russia, was organized in June, 1931. 

The wire cartel was extended until the 
end of 1936. 

{For further details in regard to the 
developments referred to in the foregoing 
article, apply to the Division of Regional 
Information, More basic information on 
international cartels will be found in 
Trade Information Bulletin 556: The In- 
ternational Cartel Movement, copies of 
which may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or 
from any of its district offices.] 


Increase in Fees Charged 
By Patent Office Proposed 


An increase of $5 in the fee charged by 


‘the Patent Office for the filing of applica- 
tions for patents and the issuance of pat- 
din the omnibus economy 


ents is propose: 
bill submitted by J. Clawson Roop, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, for 


President Hoover, to the Eeconomy Com- 


mittee of the House. 








Is Defined by Appellate Court 


r Denies Plea for Review of Commissioner’s De- 


cision Refusing to Revive Application 


In RE APPLICATION OF ARISTOTE MAVROGENIS. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2915. 

Appeal from the decision of the Commis- | 
sioner of Patents refusing to revive ap- 

plication; Serial No. 669490. 

ARTHUR R. WOOLFOLK (ALVIN JUEDES, 
LeonarD J. KirczKa, A. V. CusHMAN,| 
Joun J. Darsy, and Cart A, HELLMAN | 
of counsel), for appellant; T. A. Hoster- 
LER for the Commissioner of Patents. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 4, 1932 


BLAND, Judge—In this case the appellant 
seeks to have this court review and reverse 
the decision of the Commissioner of Patents, 
who refused to revive appellant’s applica- 
tion for improvements in wireless receiving 
systems, filed Oct. 19, 1923. Petitioner sought 
to have the Commissioner of Patents revive 
the application under the authority granted 
in section 4894 of the Revised Statutes, 35 U. 
8. C. A. 37, the pertinent portion of which | 
is as follows: { 

Sec. 4894. All applications for patents 
shall be completed and prepared for exam- 
ination within six months after the filing 
of the application, and in default thereof, 
or upon failure of the applicant to prose- 
cute the same within six months after any 
action thereon, of which notice shall have 
been given to the applicant, they shall be 
regarded as abandoned by the parties 
thereto,, unless it be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner of Patents that 
such delay was unavoidable * ® °, 
{Italics ours.] 

On April 10, 1925, the examiner rejected all 
the claims on certain references. The appli- 
cant failed to respond to said rejection within 
one year from that date, as was then re- 
quired law (time changed to six months 
March 2, 1927, 44 Stat. 1335). Om Dec. 30, 
1929, after applicant had observed that the 
Patent Office had allowed three patents to 
different parties upon subject matter which 
he claimed was in his rejected application, 
he filed amendments which he regarded as 
responsive to the last rejection by the exam- 
iner and at the same time filed a petition to 
revive the application. + 

ae 


The petition to revive is based upon Mav- 
rogenis’ poverty from the date of the re- 
jection by the examiner to the date of filing 
the petition and upon the further proposi- 
tion that the action of the Patent Office in 
rejecting his application upon the prior art | 
misled the applicant and his financial backers 
to their injury. 

It is contended by appellant that, by reason 
of such circumstances, the delay from April 
10, 1926 (one year after the examiner's last 
action), to the date of filing the amendment 
and petition to revive is shown to be “un- 
avoidable” within the meaning of section 
4894, supra. 

Appellant contends that he has shown that 
before his application was abandoned he dis- 
closed his invention to the Radio Corporation 
of America, the Western Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, and the General Electric 
Company, and that on account of the com- 
panies being financially related, that knowl- 
edge to one is knowledge to all, and that the 
Genera! Electric Company and the Radio Cor- 
poration of America are the owners of the 
patents which were subsequently issued and 
to which reference has been made heretofore. 

Appellant’s petition for revival, of Dee: 30, 
1929, was overruled by the Commissioner on 
Feb. 24, 1930. On March 24, 1930, appellant 
petitioned the Commissioner for a rehearing, 
in which petition appellant argued against 
the conclusion reached by the Commissioner 
and introduced new affidavits. 

On May 24, 1930, the petition of appellant was 
again denied. On June 27, 1930, appellant filed 
another petition to revive in which additional 
affidavits were filed. On Aug. 2, 1930, the 
Commissioner adhered to his former decisions 
and again denied the petition, for revival, 
from which decision appellant appeals here. 

The Solicitor for the Patent Office, in this 
court, raises the ~—T. propositions: 


First. This court is without jurisdiction 
to consider this appeal. 

Second. The statute gives the Commis- 
sioner of Patents sole power to revive an 
application that has become abandoned. 

Third. The action of the Commissioner, re- 
fusing to revive the application, was proper. 
The position of the Patent Office is that 
this court has no jurisdiction to consider 
the appeal for the reason that the statute 
has given us no affirmative jurisdiction of 
appeals from decisions of the Commissioner 
of Patents in matters like that at bar, and 
that the wording of the statute indicates that 
in such maters the action of the Commis- 
sioner, being wholly discretionary with him, 
is not reviewable by this tribunal, and that 
even if it were reviewable, the Commissioner, 
in the case at bar, correctly refused to re- 
vive the application, that is to say, the Com- 
missioner did not abuse his discretion. 

In view of our conclusion in the case, it 
will not be necessary for us to determine 
whether or not appellant has shown that 
his delay was unavoidable and whether the 
Commissioner's action was arbitrary and ca- 
pricious. 

By the act of March 2, 1929, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia in patent matters, except in 
equity, was transferred to this court. We 
were given no jurisdiction which the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia did 
not have. As amended by the act of March 
2, 1927, sections 4909, 4911, and 4915 of the 
Revised Statutes, in part, read as follows: 

Sec. 4909. Every applicant for a patent 
or for the reissue of a patent, any of the 
claims of which have been twice rejected, 
and every party to an interference, may 
appeal from the decision of the primary 
examiner, or of the examiner in charge 
of interferences in such case, to the Board 
of Appeals; having once paid the fee for 
such appeal. 

Sec. 4911. If any applicant is dissatis- 
fied with the decision of the Board of 
Appeals, he may appeal to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, in 
which case he waives his right to proceed 
under section 4915 of the Revised Statutes, 
If any party to an interference is dissatis- 
fied with the decision of the Board of 
Appeals, he may appeal to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, * * *, 
[Italics ours.] 

++ + 


Sec. 4915. Whenever a patent on applica- 
tion is refused by the Commissioner of 
Patents, the applicant, unless appeal has 
been taken from the decision of the Board 
of Appeals to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, and such appeal is 
pending or has been decided, in which case 
no action may be brought under this sec- 
tion, may have remedy by bill in equity, 
if filed within six months after such re- 
fusal; * * * [Italics ours.] 

It will be noticed that by section 4911, 
appellant is authorized to appeal to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia (now 
to this court) in cases in which the applicant 
is dissatisfied with the decision of the Board 
of Appeals and in cases in which any party 
to an interference is dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the Board of Appeals. No other 
right of appeal in patent matters is to be 
found within the express language of the 
statutes. 

Appellant has called our attention to sec- 
tion 2 of the act of March 2, 1929, which 
transferred to us our present patent jurisdic- 
tion from the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Cofumbia, and which reads: 

“Section 2. (a) The jurisdiction now vested 
in the Court of Appeads of the District in 
respect of appeals from the Patent Office 

in patent and trade-mark cases is vested 
in the United States Court of Qustoms and 
Patent Appeals.” (Italics ours) 
and argues that by such provision we have 
jurisdiction in pogee’s from decisions of the 
Patent Office which include both decisions of 
the Board of Appeals 








and decisions of 
acted before June 1, it would be effective 
on July 1. 

Another section of the measure would 
add to the fees collected by the Patent 
Office the additional item of $10 for the 
filing of a petition for the revival of an 
abandoned application. 


Canadian Grain Stocks 
Smaller Than Year Ago 


Canadian stocks of all the principal 
grains March 31 were materially below, 


es | those of a year ago, according to tele- 

It is proposed, aceording to the provisions! graphic advices made public by the De-} 
of the measure, that during the fiscal year| partment of Agriculture April 16 
ending June 30, 1933, the base fee of $25) 
to be paid upon the fiting of each original 


Wheat stocks in Canada this year are 


243,000,000 bushels, compared to 280,095,000 


application and upon each renewal appli-| a year ago; oats, 133,908,000, compared to 
cation for patent, except in design cases, | 210,273,000 last year; barley, 28,703,0000, 


and on issuing each original patent, ex- 


compared to 84,630,000; rye, 12,110,000, 


cept in design cases, be increased to $30.) compared to 20,774,000; flaxseed, 1,754,000, 


| The 
after 


provision would take effect 30 days|compared to 2,797,000, accor te the 
enactment of the bill, except if en-| advices to the Department aa 


the Commisioner. He .caljs attention to the 
legislative history of the #€t of March 2, 1927, 
which act simplified appeals in the Patent 
Office and provided for an appeal from the 
Board of Appeals to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, and further 
provided for an election between an appeal 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and the right to file a bill in equity. 

In section 4915, supra, which provides for 
a remedy by bill in equity, provision is made 
for such remedy against the Commissioner of 
Patents, whenever a patent on application is 
refused. In substance, the appellant con- 
tends that, since Congress provided for an 
election between remedies, it contemplated 
the same scope of jurisdiction in both courts, 
and that if this were true, this court could 
consider an appeal from a decision of the 
Commissioner, if such decision amounted to 
& final refusal to grant a patent. 

We are not impressed with these conten- 
tions. Congress, by the act of March 2, 1927, 
sought to reduce the amount of patent 
litigation in and out of the Patent Office, and 
it spoke in definite language when it pro- 
vided for appeals to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia from decisions of the 
Board of Appeals in the two instances referred 
to. We are not. at liberty to read into that 
section a provision whereby appeals may be 
brought here from decisions of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

+ + 


Appellant relies, to a great extent, upon the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in In re Mattullath, 38 App. 
D. C. 497. The facts in that case were very 
similar.to those in the case at bar. The ap- 
plicant Mattullath died during the pendency 
of his application. About seven years after 
the application had become abandoned and 
after the Wright Brothers and others had been 
granted patents upon operable flying ma- 
chines, to which Mattullath’s application re- 
lated, a petition to revive her deceased hus- 
band’s application was filed by his widow as 
administratrix. The delay was claimed to be 
unavoidable by reason of her poverty. The 
Commissioner refused to revive the application 
on the theory that: 

“To hold otherwise would be to en- 
courage those who had slept upon their 
~— ye — struggled on to success, 

Ow enter the field and wrest from 
™ fruits of go labor.” — 

pon appeal to the Court of Appeals of 
District of Columbia, in an pinion by Mr 
Justice Shepard, it was held that “The right 
to appeal from a final decision of the Com- 
misioner of Patents is determinable by its sub- 
stance and effect, rather than its form,” 
citing Moore vy. Heany, 34 App. D. C. 31; In re 
Selden, 36 App. D. C. 428, and that the peti- 
tioner had shown that the delay was unavoid- 
able, that she had not slept upon her rights, 
that she was entitled to have her application 
revived, and the decision of the Commissioner 
was reversed. 

While not important to our consideration 
of the issue at bar, it is interesting to note 
that in In re Mattullath, 46 App. D. C. 143, 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia affirmed the action of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents in the disallowance of ap- 
Plicant’s 10 claims for a patent, chiefly upon 
the ground that she was “attempting to read 
into the application the wonderful develop- 
ment that has taken place in this art since 
the filing of this application.” It is stated in 
the brief of the solicitor that “Mr. Justice 
Gould dismissed the bill in equity and the 
attorneys neglected to note an appeal within 
the required time.” 

In re Carvalho, 47 App. D. C. 584, involved 
an appeal from the decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, refusing to revive a patent 








application which, under the statute, had 
been abandoned. At that time, certain de- 
cisions of the Commissioner were appealable 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia (decisions on questions of priority, 
etc., 27 Stat. 436). The court held that it 
had no jurisdiction to review the decision of 
the Commissioner refusifg to revive an aban- 
doned application, and said: 

“In an interference the power of the Com- 
missioner is limited by section 4904, Revised 
Statutes, to the question of priority of in- 
vention. Therefore, our jurisdiction embraces 
but two classes of cases: First, where an ap- 





plication for a patent or the reissue of a 
patent has been twice rejected by the Pri- 
mary Examiner, then by the Board of Exam- 
iners in Chief, and afterward by the Commis- 
sioner; and, second, where the Commissioner 
in an interference has awarded priority to one 
of the parties, é 
+ + 


“It was so held by this court after a careful 
examination of the matter in Cosper v. Gold, 
34 App. D. C., 194, 197, 198, and In re Ful- 
lagar, 32 App. D. C. 222. The appeal before 
us falls within neither class. True, the action 
of the Commissioner may in effect result in 
Carvalho’s failure to get a patent; for it is 
possible that if he filed a new application, 
which he would «ve a right to do, he would 
encounter the bir of public use. This, how- 
ever, is not a necessary result of the rule we 
announce, because in most cases a new ap- 
plication would save the applicant’s rights. 

“If it would not in any case, the result 
would be due to the applicant’s dilatoriness, 
not to the law. However that may be, Car- 
valho’s application for a patent was not twice 
rejected by the primary examiner, nor was 
it ever passed upon by the Board of Exam- 
iners in Chief. Its rejection, therefore, is not 
one of those contemplated by section 4909. 

“For these reasons we are without jurisdic- 
tion to review the decision of the Commis- 
sioner. In reaching this conclusion we do 
not forget that this court announced a dif- 
ferent doctrine in Selden’s case, 36.App. D. C. 
428; Moore v. Heany, 34 App. D. C. 31, 39, and 
in Mattullath’s case, 38 App. D. C. 497. This 
doctrine, however, is not only inconsistent 
with the rulings in the Cosper and Fullagar 
cases, but also with the quoted statutes, and 
is therefore disapproved.” 

+ + 


It is argued by appellant that the decision 
in the Carvalho case is based upon the Moore 
and Selden cases and that those cases are 
not authority for the postion taken and that, 
therefore, the Mattullath case remains the 
law. In view of the express holding by the 
court as above quoted, which disapproved 
the holding in the Mattullath case, we cannot 
agree with contention of appellant. More- 
over, subsequently, the same court in In re 
Seiss, 48 App. D. C. 581, dismissed an appeal 
from the decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents holding the appellant's application 
abandoned, and such dismissal was upon the 
express authority of In re Carhalvo, supra. 

Revival of an application was considered by 
the Court of Appeals of the District of _Co- 
lumbia in Fekete v. Robertson, 57 App. D. C. 
73, 17 F (2d) 335, and in Martin v. Robertson, 
59 App. D. C. 270, 39 F (2d) 520. In In re 
Selden, 36 App. D. C. 428, the right to revive 
an application was involved. 

Under a statute providing for an appeal to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, by an applicant who was “‘dissatis- 
fied with the decison of the Commissioner,” 
it was held that appeal to said court might 
be taken on the Commissioner's decision re- 
fusing to revive the application. 

The Commissioner rejected the application 
on the theory that there had been no re- 
sponsive amendment filed within the limited 
time. The court held that the amendment 
Was responsive. This case was decided prior 
to the decision in the Mattullath case. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, 
the decisions in the six cases above referred 
to are the only ones which involve the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction in an appellate court to re- 
view the action of the Commissioner under 
section 4,894, which provision became a part 
of our patent law in the year 1870. No sup- 
port for appellant‘s position is found in these 
cases when they are considered together. * 

We think the right to revive an abandoned 
application under section 4,894, supra, is a 
matter that is left to the discretion of the 
Commissioner of Patents, and that his ac- 
tion, even though arbitrary and capricious, 
is not reviewable by this court. Not only 
does the quoted language used and the con- 
text of all the patent laws suggest that this 
was the legislative intent, but the failure of 
the Congress to expressly provide for appeals 
from the decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents to this court indicates that this ques- 
tion and others of equal importance were 
left to the sound discretion of the Commis- 
sioner. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
many thousands of applications become aban- 
doned in the patent office. Congress fixed a 
period after which such applications should 
be regarded in law as abandoned. 

It recognized that, in some instances, this 
provision might, on account of unavoidable 
circumstances responsible for the delay, bring 
about a great hardship on an applicant, so 
it wisely provided that, in such cases, if the 
Commissioner was satisfied that the delay was 
unavoidable, he might revive the application. 
Appellant presents a very appealing case, but 
to uphold his contentions would be to up- 
set settled procedure in the patent office, 
promote lack, of diligence and thus greatly 
handicap inventors. 

Obviously, Congress contemplated that the 
Commissioner, in exercising his discretion, 
would only permit revival where the excusing 
of such deiay would be calculated to promote 
results reasonably in harmony with the pur- 
pose of Congress in vroviding the whole pa- 
tent granting system. 

We hold that there is no appeal to this 
court from the decision of the mmissioner 


on the juestion involved, and the said ap- 





Served on Wrong 


Summary of New Cases Filed Supreme Court 
On Docket of Supreme Court) [ists Cases for 


Collector Invalid Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


District Court Held to Lack 
Jurisdiction When Officer 
Receiving Tax Was Not 
Served in Two Years 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK AND TrUsT ComPANy 


v. 
THomas W. WHITE, CoLLecTor oF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
District Court, D. Mass. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 7, 1932 


Brewster, District Judge—This action was 
originally brought against Thomas W. White 
as Collector of Internal Revenue. It appears 
from the records that he was served with a 
summons on June 5, 1931. The suit was 
brought to recover an income tax paid in 
1924 and for which a claim for refund had 
been filed and rejected on June 11, 1929. 

It appearing that Malcolm E. Nichols was 
Collector of Internal Revenue at the time the 
taxes were paid, a motion was made by the 
plaintiff for leave to amend its writ and dec- 
laration by substituting as defendant Mal- 
colm E, Nichols for Thomas W. White. 

This motion was allowed, and thereupon 
summons issued on the 23d day of October, 
1931, to Nichols, whereby he was commanded 
“to take upon himself the defense of a cer- 
tain action in contract now pending in said 
court wherein the Third National Bank and 
Trust Company of Springfield is the plaintiff 
and Thomas E. White, Collector, was named 
as defendant, and now by amendment” the 
said Malcolm E. Nichols, Collector as afore- 
said, was named as defendant. This sum- 
mons was served upon Nichols Oct. 28, 1931, 
more than two years after the claim for re- 
fund had been “oe 


The defendant has filed an answer in abate- 
ment, setting up that the period of limitation 
for bringing suit against the defendant Nichols 
under section 3226 of the Revised Laws had 
expired prior to the date of the summons and 
the date of its service upon him. Section 
3226 (26 U. S. C. A. 156) provides that no suit 
for the recovery of taxes wrongfully collected 
shall be maintained in any court after the 
expiration of five years from the date of the 
payment of the tax unless the suit is begun 
within two years after the disallowance of the 
claim for refund. 

A summons was served upon White within 
the two-year period. It was not served upon 
Nichols until after the expiration of the two- 
year period, and the answer in abatement 
raises the question whether it can be said 
that this suit was begun when the service 
was made upon White, or whether it was 
begun, within the meaning of the statute, 
when service was made upon Nichols. 

The plaintiff's argument is based, as it must 
be, upon the premise that an amendment 
substituting another defendant does not 
amount to the bringing of a new action, but 
in the Federal courts it seems to be well 
settled that such an amendment is, in effect, 
the beginning of a new and independent 
proceeding. 

It is apparent from the authorities tnat 
this court does not follow the State law 
or practice respecting the effect to be given 
to amendments substituting a new defendant. 
For example, the Supreme Judicial Court of 
this Commonwealth has allowed a case to 
proceed to judgment against the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads who had been substituted 
by amendment for the railroad company after 
the expiration of the period within which 
suits could be brought against the Director 
General. L. L. Cohen & Co., Inc., v. Director 
General of Railroads, 247 Mass. 259. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
(Davis vy. Cohen Co., 268 U. 8S. 638), how- 
ever, reversed the decision of the State court 
and held that the amendment striking out 
the original defendant and substituting a 
new party defendant was, in effect, the com- 
mencement of a new and independent pro- 
ceeding to enforce the asserted liability and 
“Being commenced more than two years after 
the passage of the Transportation Act, it was 
repugnant to the provision of section 206 
(a) requiring such an action to be instituted 
not later than two years after the passage 
of the Act.” 

++ + 


To the same effect see Mellon, Agt., v. Weiss, 
Admr., 270 U. S. 565.: See also United States 
v. Martinez, Admr., 195 U. S. 469; Parker v. 
New England Oil Corp., 13 F. (2d) 497; Her- 
bert x. Payne, 291 F. 555. Compare Davie v. 
Preston, Admx., 280 U. S. 406. 

In Herbert v. Payne, supra, the court says: 
“It must be true that when a party is first 
brought into a case and given opportunity 
to make defense the case is commenced then 
as to him, and if he is the only defendant it 
is the commencement of a new case.” 

These considerations lead irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the substitution of Nichols 
by amendment was to his the commencement 
of the suit, and as the suit was not com- 
menced within the statutory period of limita- 
tion it must be abated. 

The answer in abatement is accordingly sus- 
tained. 


A 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Appeal—Disposition—Consideration of ex- 
hibits in other suit not contained in 
record— 

Whether a circuit court of appeals, in 
sustaining dismissal of bill to set aside 
judgments on the ground of fraud, erred in 
considering exhibits in another suit not 
contained in the record on the appeal.— 
Morse v. Lewis, Admix., etc., et al., No. 870; 
C. C. A. 4, cert. (54 F. (2d) 1027). 

Attorneys (see Judges). 

Bills and notes — Actions — Trial—Questions 
for jury—Effect of refusal to submit issue 
to jury as to ownership of notes— 
Whether maker of notes in amount of 

$5,000, who claimed in an action on the 

notes in an Iowa State court by a bank 
which had purchased the notes that the 
directors of the bank had guaranteed the 
bank against loss on account of certain 
notes, including the notes of such maker, 
that one of the directors had paid on such 
guarantee the amount of $20,000 and had 
received a receipt for such payment from 
the other directors, and that the bank was 
no longer the owner of the notes and there- 
fore not the proper party plaintiff in the 
action on the notes, was denied due process 
of law in violation of the Fourteenth 

Amendment by the court’s refusal to sub- 

mit to the jury the question of the bank’s 

ownership, under Iowa statutes providing 
for the trial of fact issues by the jury.— 

McHarg v. Grimes Savings Bank, No. 869; 

Iowa Sup. Ct., cert. (236 N. W. 418). 

Bonds (see Highways). 

Constitutional law (see Bills and notes; 
Contracts; Highways; State Taxation: 
Pennsylvania). 

Contracts—Handling claims for personal in- 
juries—Validity of statute prohibiting so- 
licitation of contracts and making con- 
tracts of laymen void— 

Whether a Michigan statute denouncing 
as a crime the solicitation of contracts of 
employment to handle claims for personal 
injuries and providing that any contract 
entered into as a result of such solicitation 
shall be void, “provided, however, that 
nothing herein shall effect a contract en- 
tered into by any person, firm or corpora- 
tion with an attorney duly admitted to 
practice law in this State,” is invalid on 
the ground that it constitutes an arbitrary 
exercise of the police power of the State, 
that it violates the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment by interfering 
with freedom of contract, or that it con- 
stitutes class legislation in that it makes 
solicited contracts of employment void as to 
laymen and, valid as to attorneys at law 
and does not affect the validity of a con- 
tract entered into with a layman without 
solicitation, and in that it applies to the 
solicitation of an injured person and “his 
administrator, executor, heirs or assigns” 
but does not prohibit the solicitation of the 
guardian of an injured ward, the father or 
mother of an injured child, or the husband 
or wife of an injured spouse.—Kolis v. Mos- 
dem, No. 853; C. C. A. 6, cert. (Jan. 8, 1932). 
Executors and administrators (see Federal 
Taxation: Assessment and collection). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 

for injury to section hand’s eyes from 
cinders, etc.—Negligence in operation of 
motor car—Excessive speed as negligence 

—Assumption of risk— 

Whether operation of a motor car on 
railroad tracks at a rate of speed of 50 
miles per hour was negligence making rail- 
road company liable under Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act to a section hand be- 
ing transported in the car for injuries to 
his eyes sustained when a cloud of cinders, 
gravel, etc., rose from the roadway and 
flew into his face, where 50 miles an hour 
was customary speed at which motor cars 
were operated, notwithstanding a rule of 
limiting speed to 12 miles an hour; whether 
violation of rule was available to employe 
where not pleaded; whether section hand 
was precluded from recovering on ground 
that he had assumed the risk of being so 
injured where he knew that motor car was 
usually operated at speed of 50 miles per 
hour and had complained thereof but had 
not obtained a promise from company that 
speed would be reduced.—Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Co. v. a, No. 873; 
Kans. Sup. Ct., cert. (5 Pac. (2d) 845). 
Highways—Highway districts—Bonds—Valid- 

ity—Effect of validating act on bonds is- 
sued under invalid statute from sale of 
which district received no proceeds— 

Whether Act of Texas Legislature of Oct. 
18, 1926 (Laws 39th Legisl., ch. 17), con- 
strued to validate road district bonds issued 
and taxes levied against appellants’ prop- 
erty to meet the same under the requirec 
ments of a previous statute which finally 
was\determined to be invalid, is violative 
of the guarantees of the Fourteenth Amend- 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Discharge—Personal liability of mortgagor for deficiency after 
foreclosure sale—Effect of entry of deficiency judgment subsequent to discharge— 
The discharge in bankruptcy of a real estate mortgagor discharged the mort- 
gagor’s personal liability on a mortgage note duly scheduled by him in the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and precluded a Minnesota State court, on the subsequent sale 
of the property in foreclosure proceedings, from entering a deficiency judgment 
against the mortgagor, although the property was sold pursuant to a judgment in 
the foreclosure action which adjudged the mortgagor liable to the mortgagee for 
the full amount of the mortgage note and which was rendered prior to the dis- 
charge in bankruptcy; the deficiency judgment entered after the discharge in 
bankruptcy did not impose a new or additional liabiiity under a Minnesota statute 
which provided for only one judgment in a foreclosure action to determine the 
rights of the parties, including the liability of the mortgagor for deficiency, notwith- 
standing the practice which obtained in Minnesota courts in foreclosure actions of 
entering a separate deficiency judgment after the sale held pursuant to the original 
judgment, since such deficiency judgment was in effect merely a convenient method 
of making a record of the exact amount of the deficiency for which the mortgagor 
was liable under the original judgment; the mortgagor, on the entry of a deficiency 
judgment subsequent to a discharge in bankruptcy, could have the judgment vacated 
and the original foreclosure judgment set aside so far as it imposed personal liability 
upon him, and had not waived the right thereto by failure to apply to the court 
to have the foreclosure judgment reopened so as to set up his discharge as a bar. 
Fiman, Receiver, etc., v. Hagedorn, etc., et al.; Minn, Sup. Ct., No. 28711, April 


8, 1932. 


COURTS—Jurisdiction—Concurrent jurisdiction—Action for conscious suffering 
and death of person on power boat following collision with fishing schooner on 


inland navigable waters— ° 


A Massachusetts State court had jurisdiction of an action against the owner of 
a fishing schooner for the conscious suffering and“the death of a person who was 
drowned following a collision in navigable waters at the mouth of Gloucester 
Harbor of the schooner with the power boat on which the deceased was working, 
since the cause of action, although within the admiralty jurisdiction of the United 
States, was also within the jurisdiction of the courts of Massachusetts, under a 
Federal statute vesting in the courts of the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
of all “civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; saving to suitors, i 
all cases, the right of a common-law remedy, where the common law is compe- 
tent to give it;” such saving clause was applicable both to the count for conscious 
suffering and to the count for death; the count for death although not founded 
on the common law was founded on a statute amending and enlarging the common 
law and therefore came within the saving clause. 

Perry, Admin., v. Stanfield; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., April 4, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in 1929 was given jurisdiction which 
Court of Appeals of District of Columbia had had in patent matters, except in 
equity, and has no jurisdiction which Court of Appeals of District of Columbia 
did not have; jurisdiction in patent matters is limited to appeals from the Board 
of Appeals and does not include appeals from decisions of the Commissioner of 
Patents refusing to revive a case under section 4894 of the Revised Statutes.— 


Mavrogenis, In re. 


(C. C. P. A.)—T U. 8, Daily, 314, April 18, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 


REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Courts—District courts—Jurisdiction—Whether service 
of summons on collector to whom tax was not paid was commencement of suit— 


Statute of limitations— 


Suit against W as Collector of Internal Revenue was brought in the district court 
and he was served with summons; it appearing that N was Collector of Internal 
Revenue at the time the taxes were paid, a motion was made by plaintiff to amend 
its declaration by subsjtuting as defendant N for W; held that the substitution of 
N by amendment was as to him the commencement of the suit, and as the suit was 
not commenced within the statutory period of two years, it must be abated.— 
Third National Bank and Trust Co, ¥% White. (D. C., D. Mass.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 314, 


April 18, 193% _ 


ment, where the bonds were acquired before 

the validating act by purchasers in due 

course from a county Official, since allegedly 

a fugitive from justice, who paid nothing 

for them, and where no part of the pro- 

ceeds from such sale of the bonds was ever 
received by the district and therefore no 
benefit can accrue to the _ taxpayers.— 

Rhodes et al. v. Twing et al.; No. 865; Will- 

jams et al. v. H. C. Speer & Sons Co. et al., 

No. 866; Tex. Sup. Ct., appls. (118 Tex. 410; 

July 22, 1931). 

Insurance (see State Taxation: 
vania). 

Interstate Commerce Commission (see Rail- 
roads). 

Judges—Qualification—Affidavit of prejudice 
—Affidavit signed by attorney not enrolled 
in district court— 

Whether an affidavit of personal bias or 
prejudice of a Federal district court judge 
was insufficient to require the judge to 
transfer the case to another judge because 
signed by an attorney who, although coun- 
sel of record and familiar with the facts, 
had not been formally enrolled as an attor- 
ney in the district court.—Morse v. Lewis, 
Admx., etc., et al., No. 870; C. C. A. 4, cert. 
(54 F. (2d) 1027). 
Judgment—Vacation—Fraud—Entry of ap- 

pearance by attorney without knowledge 

of party—Laches— 

Whether complainant, who alleged in bill 
to set aside judgments on arbitrators’ 
awards of title to land in which her an- 
cestor had claimed an interest, that an- 
cestor’s surviving partner, following the an- 
cestor’s death, had fraudulently conspired 
with the adverse claimant to submit the 
controversy to a sham arbitration and that 
his attorney pursuant to the conspiracy had 
fraudulently entered in the proceeding the 
appearance of the complainant’s mother 
through whom she claimed an interest in 
the land, and that neither the mother nor 
complainant had been served with process 
in the proceeding or had knowledge thereof, 
was denied due process of law and the equal 
cooien of the laws by a dismissal of the 

ill on the ground that the mother by rea- 
son of such appearance had been a party to 
the proceeding and on the ground that 
complainant was precluded by laches from 
having the judgments set aside.—Morse v. 
Lewis, Admx., etc.. et al., No. 870; C. C. A. 4, 
cert. (54 F. (2d) 1027). 

Mandamus (see Railroads). 

Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act). \ 

Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Conspiracy 
to acquire business of competitor—Action 
for treble damages—Conspiracy not ef- 
fecting unreasonable restraint of trade— 
Whether a corporation which acquired the 

interstate business of another corporation 

pursuant to a conspiracy to deprive the 
other corporation of its business, but in so 
doing did not effect, an unreasonable re- 
straint of tradé& violated section 1 of the 

Sherman Anti-trust Act so as to be liable 

to the other corporation for treble damages, 

on the theory that the purpose of the con- 
spiracy was to restrain trade and the con- 
spiracy was therefore a violation of the 

Act and actionable regardless of the actual 

result.—Albert Pick-Barth Co., Inc., v. Mit- 

chell Woodbury Corp. et al., No. 868; C. C. 

A. 1, cert. (March 18, 1932). 

Railroads — Abandonment of line — Manda- 
mus in State court to compel restoration 
Jurisdiction of court to recall writ—Recall 
of writ as denial of due process— 
Whether Supreme Court of Florida, having 

issued a peremptory writ of mandamus re- 

quiring a railroad company, which had 
abandoned part of its line without consent 
of Railroad Commission of Florida and 
without certificate from Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to restore that part 
which had been torn up and dismantled 
and to resume train service over the line, 
had jurisdiction to recall the writ; whether, 
if it had such jurisdiction, its exercise 
thereof on its own motion and without no- 
tice or hearing to Attorney General and 
members of State Railroad Commission as 
relators in mandamus proceeding was a 
denial of due process as to such relators; 
whether court erred in basing its judgment 
recalling writ on matters which had been 
fully determined otherwise in judgment 
awarding the writ, or in giving undue con- 
sideration to a report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or in basing its ac- 
tion on “the confusion of governmental 
regulations that would probably follow the 
enforcement of the peremptory writ under 
existing conditions” and the “probability 
that restoration of the railroad line may 
be rendered nugatory by a Federal permit 
to abandon the line, as shown by the find- 
ings and order of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission,” or in ignoring-a provision of 

the Interstate Commerce Act prohibiting 

abandonment of part of a railroad line with- 
out a certificate from the Commission, and 
another provision conferring jurisdiction on 

a State court to enjoin abandonment with- 

out such certificate——Davis, Attorney Gen- 

eral, et al., State of Fla. ex rel. v. Atlantic 

Coast Line Railroad Co., No. 859; Fla. Sup. 

a, wee (116 So, 48; 122 So. 256; Jan. 7, 

Camenate (see Federal Employers’ Liability 

ct). 

Shipping (see Towage). 

Towage—Towage contract—Clause making 
captain of tow employe of vessel being 
towed and relieving towing company of 
liability for his negligence—Validity of 
clause— 

Whether a pilotage clause printed on a 
towing company’s schedule of rates, pur- 

orting to make the captain of a tug used 

n the movement of a vessel the servant of 

the vessel while directing either the move- 

ment of the vessel or that of the tug, and 
to relieve the towing company from any 
damage resulting from the captain's negli- 
gence, was valid and effectual to relieve 
the towing company from liability for neg- 
ligence of the captain in towage, or was 
void on the ground that the towage com- 
pany could not by contract relieve itself of 
the effect of the negligence of its employe. 

—Sun_ Oil Co. v. Dalzell Towing Co., Inc., 

No. 874; C. C. A. 2, cert. (55 F. (2d) 63). 

Trial (see Bills and notes). 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Assessment and collection—Statute of lim- 
itations—Waivers—Who may sign—Penn- 
sylvania executor— 

Whether tax waiver signed by Pennsyl- 
vania executor was valid despite fact that 
laws of that State recognize no right on 
part of an executor to waive statute of lim- 
itations—Coloniai Trust Co. v. United 
States, No. 871; Ct. Cl., cert. (55 F. (2d) 512). 


STATE TAXATION 
Pennsylvania—Insurance companies—Tax on 
gross premiums—Stock and mutual life 
companies— 

Whether Pennsylvania statute which im- 
posed gross premiums tax upon domestic 
insurance companies results in discrimina- 
tion, violative of Fourteenth Amendment, 
because imposed upon domestic stock life 
insurance companies, but not upon com- 
panies doing business upon the mutual 
plan without any capital stock, or upon 
purely mutual beneficial associations.— 
Girard Life Insurance Co. v. Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, No. 867; Pa. Sup. Ct., appl. 
(Oct. 5, 1931). 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under thts heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage. from the Inauiry Division o/ 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given | 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers. should be given. 


Kentucky, Occupation Statistics of, 15th Cen-| 
sus of U. S., 1930; Census Bur., Commerce 
(31-28178) 
Facts Concerning Industrial Alcohol; Bur. of 
ndustrial Alcohol, Treasury Dept. Apply 
at branch. 32-26161 
Trend of Employment, Feb., 1088) Bur. of 
Statistics, Labor Dept. Apply at branch. 
(L23-234) 
Foreign Commerce of U. 8., Monthly Sum- 
mary of, Feb., 1932; Part I, Bur. of For. & 
Dom. Commerce, Commerce Dept. Subscrip- 
}__tion, $1.25 yearly. (14-21465) 
Magnetic Declination, 1930; Serial 540, 1932, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Commerce Dept. 
Price, 10 cents. 32-26599 
| Cotton Improvement Through Type Selec- 
| tion; Tech. Bul. No. 302, March, 1932, Agri- 
|} culture Dept. Price, 30 cents. Agr. 32-330 
| Experiments With Insecticides for Codling- 
moth Control; Tech. Bul. No. 281, Feb., 1932, 
Agriculture Dept. Price, 15 cents. 
Agr. 32-329 
Summary of Accident Investigation Reports; 
No, 50, Bur, of Safety, I. GO. C, Price, 5 cen 


Pennsyl- 





Oral Arguments 


Actions Involving Variety of 
Federal and Stase Subjects 
Are Included-in Calendar 
For Week 


Cases relating to Federal and State tax- 
ation, workmen’s compensation, railroad 
injuries, insolvency of na‘ional banks, pat- 
ents, the sale of securi+i-~ and other mat- 
ters will be heard by the Supremz2 Court of 
the United States during the week of 
April 18, according to the schedule of 
hearings for the week. 

The Mississippi income tax, the Kansas 
tax on motor carriers, and the Michigan 
corporate franchise tax are involved in 
three cases, The Federa! tax case relate 
to the deduction of net losses of affiliated 
corporations and the determination of the 
year for the taxation of income from the 
sale of certain impounded oil. 

In a case on appeal a ruling is sought 
as to the validity of a provision of the 
North Carolina Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The application of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act is involved in another case. 

The patent case relates to the construc- 
tion and alleged contributory infringement 
of claims covering lubricating apparatus 
for use in greasing automobile bearings. 
The court is asked in the national bank 
insolvency case to determine the prefer- 
ence of claims in the distribution of assets. 

The calendar of the court for the week 
of April 18, as prepared in the office of 
the clerk, but subject to change to con- 
form to the action of the court and coun- 
sel, follows: 

No. 551. Adams et al., etc. v. Mills, etc., et al, 

No. 600. Reed et al. v. Allen. 

No. 580. Lawrence et, al. v. State Tax Come 
mission of eee. 

No. 525. Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co, 
v. McPherson, etc. 

No. 585. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. Co. 

No. 598. People of the State of Michigan v. 
Michigan Trust Co., etc. 

No. 582. Foolford Realty Co., Inc., v. Rose, 
Colector, etc. 

No. 672. Planters Cotton Oil Co., 
Hopkins, Collector, etc. 

0. 608. Erie Railroad Co. v. Duplak et al. 

No. 575. North American Oil Consolidated v. 
Burnet, Com’r., etc. 

No. 639. Blakey, etc., v. Brinson. 

No. 649. Adams Grease Gun Corp. v. Bassick 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 657. E. A. Thompson, Inc., v. Lumber 
Mutual Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

No. 599. McCormick & Co. et al. v. Brown, 
etc., et al. 

No. 627. Porter, etc., v. Investors Syndicate. 

No. 674. St. Louis Southwestern Ry Co. V. 


Simpson. a 

No. 677. Continental Baking Co. et al. Vv. 
Woodring, etc., et al. 

No. 698. L’Hote et al. v. Crowell, Deputy 


Com'r., ete. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Inc., V. 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are _ excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Bretz, J. Harlen. The Gand coulee. (Amer, 
geographical soc. Spe. pub. no. 15.) 89 p., 
illus. N. Y., Amer. geographical soc., 1932. 

32-2519 

Bridges, Thos. C. The romance of buried 
treasure. 285 p., illus. Lond., Nisbet & 
co., 1931. 32-2527 

Carter, Albert T. Elements of law of contract, 
7th ed. 290 p. Lond., Sweet & Maxwell, 
1931. 32-2513 

Dicksee, Bernard J., ed. The London build- 
ing act, 1930 (21 & 22 Geo. v., cap. CLVIII.) 
6th ed., rev. 448 p. Lond., E. Stanford, 
1931. 32-2511 

Every man's own lawyer; handy book of prin- 
ciples of law and equity. 61st ed. rev. 
829, 36, 28 p. Lond., C. Lockwood & son, 
1931. 32-2517 

Farrar, Stanley C. Africa, by ... and Chas, 
Matheson. (Gateway geographies.) 146 p., 
illus. Lond., Methuen & co., 1931. 32-2525 

Gibson, Albert. Gibson's Criminal and magis- 
terial law, by Arthur Weldon and A. Clifford 
Fountaine. 9th ed. %66 p. Lond., The “Law 
notes” pub. offices, 1931. 32-2515 

Ia. Laws, statutes, etc. Code of Iowa, 1931, 
containing all statutes of general and per- 
manent nature, comp. and ed. by U. G. 
Whitney, reporter of Supreme court. Pub. 
by state of Ia.. under authority of chapter 
13 hereof. .2068 p. Des Moines, 1931. 

31-27816 

Ky. Laws, statutes, ete. Carroll’s Ky. codes, 
Civil and Criminal, with forms, annotated. 
1932 rev. Under editorial supervision of 
Wm. E. Baldyin, 8th ed. 790 p. Cleve- 
land, Baldwin pub. co., 1932. 32-2510 

Manchester, Herbert. Four centuries of sport 
in America, 1490-1890. 245 p., illus. N. Y., 
Derrydale press, 1931. 32-2523 

Potter. Harold. Introduction to history of 
equity and its courts. 109 p. Toronto, 
Carswell co., 198T. 32-2514 

Sherman, Stuart P. Emotional discovery of 
America and other essays. 276 p. N. Y., 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. 31-28626 


Thos. Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah.’ 
pilgrim.” Gen. ed. Sir Arthur 
Somervell.) 38 p., illus. Lond., Oxford univ. 
press, 1931. 32-2536 
Clippinger, David A. Sight-singing, based on 
rhythmic, melodic, harmonic ear training. 
64 p., illus. Chicago, H. T. FitzSimsons co., 
1931. 32-2530 
Ellis, Ernest T. Paperboard packet and card- 
board box manufacture; illus. 368 p. 
Lond., C. Lockwood & son, 1931. 32-2545 
Frazier, Edward F. The negro family in Chi- 
cago. (Univ. of Chicago sociological series.) 
294 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 
1932. 32-2328 
Hawley, Edith. Economics of food consump- 
tion. Ist ed. (McGraw-Hill euthenics ser.) 
335 p., illus. N. ¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 
1932. . 32-2540 
Henderson, John C. Official miniature air- 
craft instruction manual, written for Los 
Angeles times-playground aircraft league by 
... and L. A. Orsatti. 92 p.. illus. Los An- 
geles, Printed by Times-mirror press, 1931. 
32-2543 
Jenkins, Chas. F. The boyhood of an inven- 
tor. 273 p., illus. Washington, D. C., Prtd. 
by Natl. capital press, inc., 1931. 32-2539 
Little, W. Buller. Science and litMing things. 
(Science in everyday life.) 229 p., illus. 
N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1931. 32-2007 
Matthews, Mary L. Foods and cookery, unit- 
problem plan; 2d. rev. 410 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown & co., 1931. 32-2542 
Morgan, Jerome J. Textbook of Amer. gas 
practice. 2d ed. 1 v.. illus. Maplewood, 
N. J.. J. J. Morgan, 3931. 32-2541 
Spitz, Edward F. Elementary treatise on con- 
ditional and future interests in property. 
298 p. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1931. 
31-34353 
Starling, Sydney G. Electricity and magne- 
tism for higher school certificates and in- 
termediate students. 345 p., illus. N. Y., 
Longmans. Green & co., 1931. 32-2006 
Swarbrick, John. Easements of light; mod- 
ern methods of computing compensation. 
209 p., illus. Lond., B. T. Batsford, 1931. 
32-2547 
Texas. Supreme court. Rules for Supreme 
court of Texas, promulgated Dec. 20, 1930, 
effective Jan. 1, 1931. Compliments of F. 
T. Connerly, clerk Supreme court. 10 p. 
Austin. 1931. 32-32500 
Walker, Frank R. Vest-pocket estimator, con- 
taining in tabular form material quanti- 
ties and labor hours for estimating the cost 
of all classes of building construction. 7th 
ed. 220 p. Chicago, Frank R. Walker 4 
1931. 32-2 
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AvurTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unrrep SqATES Day 


Changes in Federal Reserve Law 


And National Bank Act Provided 


Revision of Measure, Originally Approved by 
Subcommittee, Is Reported by Full Bank- 


ing,and Currency Committee 


A 


REVISION of the Glass banking reform bill, making changes in the Federal 
Reserve Act, and the National Bank Act was reported out April 16 by the 


Senate Banking and Currency Committee, in the form of a new bill, which will 


be reported to the Senate April 18. 


Following hearings on the former bill (S. 4115) a number of amendments were 
written in by the subcommittee of which Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, was 
chairman, and the amended measure was given the approval of the full Com- 


mittee April 16. 
The revised bill follows in full text: 


A bill to provide for the safer and more 
effective use of the assets of Federal reserve 
banks and of national banking associations, 
to regulate interbank control, to prevent the 
undue diversion of funds into speculative 
operations, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
short title of this Act shall be the “Banking 
Act of 1932.” 

Oi 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act and in any 
provision of law amended by this Act 

(a) The terms “bank,” ‘national bank,” 
“national banking association,” “member 
bank,” “board,” ‘‘district,”” and “reserve 
bank” shall have the meanings assigned to 
them in section 1 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended. 

(b) Except where otherwise specifically 
previded, the term “affiliate” shall include 
any corporation, business trust, association, 
or other similar organization— 

(1) Of which a member bank, directly or 
indirectly, owns or controls either a ma- 
jority of the voting shares or more than 50 
per centum of the number of shares voted 
for the election of its directors, trustees, or 
other persons exercising similar functions at 
the preceding election, or controls in any 
manner the election of a majorfty of its 
directors, trustees, or other persons exercis- 
ing similar functions; or 

(2) Of which control is held, directly or 
indirectly, through stock ownership or in 
any other manner, by the shareholders of a 
member bank who own or control either a 
majority of the shares of such bank or more 
than 50 per centum of the number of shares 
voted for the election of directors of such 
bank at the preceding election, or by trus- 
tees for the benefit of the shareholders of 
any such bank; or 

(3) Of which either a majority of the 
members of its executive committee or a 
majority of its directors, trustees, or other 
persons exercising similar functions are di- 
rectors of a member bank. 

(c) The term “holding company affiliate” 
shall include any corporation, business 
trust, association, or other similar organiza- 
tion— 

(1) Which owns or controls, directly or 
indirectly, either a majority of the shares of 
capital stock of a member bank or more 
than 50 per centum of the number of shares 
voted for the election of directors of such 
bank at the preceding election, or controls 
in any manner the election of a majority of 
the directors of such bank; or 

(2) For the benefit of whose shareholders 
or members all or substantially all the cap- 
pital stock of a member bank is held by 
trustees. 


+ + + 


Sec. 3. (a) The fourth paragraph after 
paragraph “Eighth” of section 4 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Said board of directors shall administer 
the affairs of said bank fairly and impar- 
tially and without discrimination in favor 
of or against any member bank or banks 
and may, subject to the provisions of law 
and the orders of the Federal Reserve Board, 
extend to each member bank such discounts, 
advancements, and accommodations as may 
be safely and reasonably made with due 
regard for the claims and demands of other 
member banks, the maintenance of sound 
credit conditions, and thé accommodation of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture. The 
Federal Reserve Board may prescribe regu- 
lations further defining within the limita- 
tions of this Act the conditions under which 
discounts, advancements, and accommoda- 
tions may be extended to member banks. 
Each Federal reserve bank shall keep itself 
informed of the general character and 
amount of the loans and investments of its 
member banks with a view to ascertaining 
whether undue use is being made of bank 
credit for the speculative carrying of or 
trading in securities, real estate, or com- 
modities, or for any other purpose incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of sound 
credit conditions; and, in determining 
whether to grant or refuse advances, redis- 
counts or other credit accommodations, the 
Federal reserve bank shall give considera- 
tion to such information. The chairman 
of the Federal reserve bank shall report to 
the Federal Reserve Board any such undue 
use of bank credit by any member bank, 
together with his recommendation. When- 
ever, in the judgment of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, any member bank is making 
such undue use of bank credit, the Board 
may, in its discretion, after reasonable no- 
tice and an opportunity for a hearing, sus- 
pend such bank from the use of the credit 
facilities of the Federal Reserve System and 
may terminate such suspension or may re- 
new it from time to time.” 

(b) The paragraph of section 4 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, which 
commences with the words “The Federal 
Reserve Board shall classify” is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, that whenever any two or more mem- 
ber banks within the same Federal reserve 
district are affiliated with the same hold- 
ing company affiliate, participation by such 
member banks in any such nomination or 
election shall be confined to one of such 
banks, which may be designated for the 
purpose by such holding company affiliate.” 


++ + 


Sec. 4. The first paragraph of section 7 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is 
amended, effective July 1, 1932, to read as 
follows: 

“After all necessary expenses of a Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall have been paid or 
provided for, the stockholders shall be en- 
titled to receive an annual dividend of 6 
per centum on the paid-in capital stock,, 
which dividend shall be cumulative.” After 
the aforesaid dividend claims have been 
fully met, the net earnings shall be paid 
into the surplus fund of the Federal re- 
serve bank. 
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Sec. 5. (a) The second paragraph of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Provided, however, 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent any State member bank from estab- 
lishing and operating branches in the United 
States or any dependency or insular pos- 
session thereof or in any foreign coun- 
try, on the same terms and conditions and 
subject to the same limitations and re- 
strictions as are applicable to the estab- 
lishment of branches by national banks.” 

(b) Section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, is further amended by adding 
at =e end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“Each bank admitted to membership un- 
der this section shall obtain from each of 
its affiliates other than member banks and 
furnish to the Federal reserve bank of 
its district and to the Federal Reserve 
Board not less than three reports during 
each year. Such reports shall be in such 
form as the Federal Reserve Board may 
prescribe, shall be verified by the oath or 
affirmation of the president or such other 
officer as may be designated by the board 
of directors of such affiliate to verify such 
reports, and shall disclose the information 
hereinafter provided for as of dates iden- 
tical with those fixed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board for reports of the condition 
of the affiliated member bank. Each such 
report of an affiliate shall be transmitted 
as herein provided at the same time as the 
corresponding report of the affiliated mem- 
ber banks, except that the Federal Reserve 
Board may, in its discretion, extend such 
time for good cause shown. Each such re- 
port shall contain such information as in 
the jvdgment ‘ef the Federal Re-erve Board 
sha!l be necessary to disclose filly the re- 
lations between sch affiliate and such hank 
and to enable the board to inform itself 
as to the effect cf such relations upon the 
affairs of such bank. The reports of such 
affiliates shall be published by the bank 
under the same conditions as govern its 
own condition reports. 

“Any such affiliated member bank may 
| to obtain from any such af- 

te such additional reports as in the 
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opinion of its Federal reserve bank or the 
Federal Reserve Board may be necessary in 
order to obtain a full and compiete knowl- 
edge of the condition of the affiliated 
member bank. Such additional reports 
shall be transmitted to the Federal re- 
serve bank and the Federal Reserve Board 
and shall be in such form as the Federal 
Reserve Board may prescribe. 

“Any such affiliated member bank which 
fails to obtain from any of its affiliates and 
furnish any report provided for by the two 
preceding paragraphs of this section shall 
be subject to a penalty of $100 for each 
day during which such failure continues, 
which, by direction of the Federal Reserve 
Board, may be collected, by suit or other- 
wise, by the Federal reserve bank of the 
district in which such member bank is lo- 
cated. For the purposes of this paragraph 
and the two preceding paragraphs of this 
section, the term ‘affiliate’ shall include 
holding company affiliates as well as other 
affiliates. 

“State member banks shall be subject to 
the same limitations and conditions with re- 
spect to the purchasing, selling, underwrit- 
ing, and holding of investment securities 
and stock as are applicable in the case of 
national banks under paragraph ‘Seventh’ 
of section 5136 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended. 

“After three years from the date of the 
enactment of the Banking Act of 1932, no 
certificate representing the stock of any 
State member bank shall represent the 
stock of any other corporation, except a 
member bank, nor shall the ownership, 
sale, or transfer of any certificate repre- 
senting the stock of any such bank be con- 
ditioned in any manner whatsoever upon 
the ownership, sale, or transfer of a cer- 
tificate representing the stock of any other 
corporation, except a member bank. 

“The holding company affiliates of all 
banks admitted to membership under this 
section shall be subject to the provisions 
of section 5144 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended. Whenever the Federal Reserve 
Board shall have revoked the voting per- 
mit of any such holding company affiliate, 
the Federal Reserve Board may, in its dis- 
cretion, require any or all State member 
banks affiliated with such holding com- 
pany affiliate to surrender their stock in 
the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all 
rights and privileges of membership in 
the Federal reserve system as provided in 
this section. 

“In connection with examinations of 
State member banks, examiners selected or 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board 
shall make such examinations of the af- 
fairs of all such banks as shall be neces- 
sary to disclose fully the relations be- 
tween such banks and their affiliates and 
the effect of such relations upon the affairs 
of such banks. The expense of examina- 
tion of affiliates of any State member bank 
may, in the discretion of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, be assessed against such bank 
and, when so assessed, shall be paid by such 
bank. In the event of the refusal to 
give any information requested in the 
course of the examination of any such 
affiliate, or in the event of the refusal to 
permit such examination, or in the event 
of the refusal to pay any expense so as- 
sessed, the Federal Reserve Board may, in 
its discretion, require any or all State mem- 
ber banks affiliated with such affillate to 
surrender their stock in the Federal re- 
serve bank and to forfeit all rights and 
privileges of membership in the Federal 
reserve system, as provided in this section.” 
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Sec. 6. (a) The first paragraph of section 
10 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“A Federal Reserve Board is hereby cre- 
ated which shall consist of seven mem- 
bers, including the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who shall be a member ex officio, and 
six members appointed by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. In selecting the 
six appointive members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, not more than one of whom 
shall be selected from any one Federal re- 
serve district, the President shall have due 
regard to a fair representation of the finan- 
cjal, agricultural, industrial. and commer- 
¢lal interests, and geographical divisions of 
the country, and at least two of such mem- 
bers shall be persons of tested banking ex- 
perience. The six members of the Federal 
Reserve Board appointed by the President 
and confirmed as aforesaid shall devote their 
entire time to the business of the Federal 
Reserve Board and shall each receive an 
annual salary of $12,000, payable monthly, 
together with actual necessary traveling ex- 
penses, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, as ex officio member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, shall, in addition to the 
salary now paid him as Comptroller of the 
Currency, receive the sum of $7,000 an- 
nuallv for his services as a member of said 
board.” 

(b) The second paragraph of section 10 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Comptroller of the Currency shall be 
ineligible during the time he is in office and 
for two years thereafter to hold any office, 
position. or employment in any member 
bank. The appointive members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shall be ineligible dur- 
ing the time they are in office and for two 
years thereafter to hold any office, position, 
or employment in any member bank, except 


. that this restriction shall not apply to a 


member who has served the full term for 
which he was appointed. Upon the expira- 
tion of the term of ahy appointive member 
of the Federal Reserve Board in office when 
this paragraph as amended takes effect, the 
President shall fix the term of the successor 
to such member at not to exceed 12 years, 
as designated by the President at the time 
of nomination, but in such manner &s to 
provide for the expiration of the term of 
not more than one appointive member in 
any two-year period, and thereafter each 
appointive member shall hold office for a 
term of 12 years from the expiration of the 
term of his predecessor. Of the six persons 
thus appointed, one shall be designated by 
the President as governor and one as vice 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
subject to its supervision, shall be its ac- 
tive executive officer. Each member of the 
Federal Reserve Board shall within 15 days 
after notice of appointment make and sub- 
scribe to the oath of office.” 

(c) The fourth paragraph of section 10 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The principal offices of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia. At meet- 
ings of the Board the governor shall preside 
as chairman, and, in his absence, the vice 
governor shall preside. In the absence of 
both the governor and the vice governor, 
the Board shall elect a member to act as 
chairman pro tempore. No member of the 
Federal Reserve Board shall be an Officer or 
director of any bank, banking institution, 
trust company, or Federal reserve bank or 
hold stock in any bank, banking institution, 
or trust company; and before entering upon 
his duties as a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board he shall certify under oath that 
he has complied with this requirement and 
such certification shall be filed with the sec- 
retary of the Board. Whenever a vacancy 
shall occur, other than by expiration of 
term, among the six members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board appointed by the Presi- 
dent as above provided, a successor shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to fill 
such vacancy, and when appointed he shall 
hold office for the unexpired term of his 
predecessor.”’ 
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The Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended by inserting between 
12 and 13 thereof the following new 


Sec. 7. 
amended, is 
sect’on 
sections: 

“Sec. 12A. (a) There is hereby created 
a Federal Open Market Committee (herein- 
after referred to as the Committee), which 
shall consist of as many members as there 
are Federal reserve districts. Each Federal 
reserve bank by its board of directors shall 
annually select one member of said Com- 


mittee, The meetings of said Committee 





shall be held at Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, at least four times each year, upon 
the call of the governor of the Federal Re- 
Serve Board or at the request of any three 
members of the Committee, and, in the 
discretion of the Board, may be attended 
by the members of the Board. 

“(b) No Federal reserve bank shall en- 
gage in open market operations under sec- 
tion 14 of this act except in accordance 
with resolutions adopted by the Committee 
and approved by the Federal Reserve Board 
as hereinafter .provided. The Committee 
shall consider, adopt, and transmit to the 
several Federal reserve banks resolutions re- 
lating to the open market transactions of 
such banks and the relations of the Federal 
Reserve System with foreign central or other 
foreign banks. Every such resolution shall 
be reported to the Federal Reserve Board 
and be subject to its approval. 

“(c) The time, character, and volume of 
all purchases and sales of paper described in 
section 14 of this act as eligible for open 
market operations shall be governed with a 
view to accommodating commerce and busi- 
ness and with regard to their bearing upon 
the general credit situation of the country. 

“(d) If any Federal reserve bank shall 
decide not to participate in open market 
operations recommended and approved as 
provided in paragraph (b) hereof, it shall 
file with the chairman of the Committee 
within 30 days a notice of its decision, and 
transmit a copy thereof to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 
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“Sec. 12B. (a) There is hereby created a 
Federal Liquidating Corporation (hereinafter 
referred to as the Corporation), whose duty 
it shall be to purchase, hold, and liquidate 
as hereinafter provided, the assets of na- 
tional banks which have been closed by ac- 
tion of the Comptroller of the Currency, or 
by vote of their directors, and the assets of 
State member banks which have been closed 
by action of the appropriate State authori- 
ties, or by vote of their directors. 

“(b) The management of the Corpora- 
tion shall be vested in a board of directors 
consisting of five members, one of whom 
shall be the Comptroller of the Currency, 
one a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
designated by the Board for the purpose, 
and three selected annually by the gover 
ernors of the 12 Federal reserve banks under 
such procedure as may be prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. No member of 
such board of directors shall receive any 
additional compensation for his services as 
such member. 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $125,000,000, which shall be made 
immediately available to the Corporation 
as paid-in surplus for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of this section. 
Such sum_ shall be in addition to the 
amount of capital stock required to be 
subscribed for by Federal reserve banks and 
member banks as hereinafter provided. 

“(d) The capital stock of the Corpora- 
tion shall be divided into shares of $100 
each. Certificates of stock of the Corpora- 
tion shall be of two classes, class A and 
class B. Class A stock shall be held by 
member banks only and they shall be en- 
titled to payment of dividends out of net 
earnings at the rate of 6 per centum per 
annum on the capital stock paid in by 
them, which dividends shall be cumulative, 
or to the extent of 30 per centum of such 
net earnings in any one year, whichever 
amount shall be the greater, but such 
stock shall have no vote at meetings of 
stockholders. Class B stock shall be held 
by Federal reserve banks only and shall not 
be entitled to the payment of dividends. 
Every Federal reserve “ank shall subscribe 
to shares of class B stock in the Corpora- 
tion to an amount equal to one-fourth of 
the surplus of such bank on July 1, 1932, 
and its subscriptions shall be accompanied 
by a certified check payable to the Cor- 
poration in an amount equal to one-haif 
of such subscription. The remainder of 
such subscription shall be subject to call 
from time to time_by the board of direc- 
tors upon 90 days’ “aotice. 
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“(e) Every member bank shall subscribe 
to the class A capital stock of the Corpora- 
tion in an amount equal to one-fourth of 
1 per centum of its total net outstanding 
time and demand deposits on July 1, 1932, 
as computed in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board govern- 
ing the computation of reserves. One-half 
of such subscription shall be paid in full 
within 9 Odays after receipt of notice from 
the chairman of the board of directors of 
the Corporation, and the remainder of such 
subscription shall be subject to call from 
time to time by the board of directors of 
the Corporation. 

“(f) The amount of the outstanding class 
A stock of the Corporation held by mem- 
ber banks shall be annually adjusted as 
hereinafter provided as of the last preced- 
ing call date as member banks increase 
their time and demand deposits or as addi- 
tional banks become members, and such 
stock may be decreased in amount as mem- 
ber banks reduce their time and demand 
deposits or cease to be members. Shares of 
the capital stock of the Corporation owned 
by member banks shall not be transferred 
or hypothecated. When a member bank in- 
creases its time and demand deposits, it 
shall, at the beginning of each calendar 
year, subscribe for an additional amount of 
capital stock of the Corporation equal to 
one-fourth of 1 per centum of such increase 
in teposits. One-half of the amount of 
such additional stock shall be paid for at 
the time of the subscription therefor and 
the balance shall be subject to call by the 
board of directors of the Corporation. A 
bank admitted to membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System at any time after the 
organization of the Corporation shall be 
required to subscribe for an amount of class 
A capital stock equal to one-fourth of 1 per 
centum of the time and demand deposits of 
“the applicant bank as of the date of such 
admission, paying therefor its par value plus 
one-half of 1 per centum a month from the 
period of the last dividend on the class A 
stock of the Corporation. When a member 
bank reduces its time and demand deposits 
it shall surrender, not later than Jan. 1 
thereafter, a proportionate amount of its 
holdings in the capital stock of the Corpo- 
ration, and when a member bank volun- 
tarily liquidates it shall surrender all its 
holdings of the capital stock of the Corpo- 
ration and be released from its stock sub- 
scription not previously called. The shares 
so surrendered shall be canceled and the 
member bank shall receive in payment 
therefor, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, a sum equal 
to its cash-paid subscriptions on the shares 
surrendered and its proportionate share of 
dividends not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum a month, from the period of the 
last dividend on such stock, less any liabil- 
ed of such member bank to the Corpora- 
tion. 

“(g) If any member bank shall be declared 
insolvent, the stock held by it in the Cor- 
poration shall be canceled, without impair- 
ment of the liability of such bank, and all 
cash-paid subscriptions on such stock, with 
its proportionate share of dividends not to 
exceed one-half of 1 per centum per month 
from the period of last dividend on such 
stock shall be first applied to all debts of 
the insolvent bank or the receiver thereof 
to the Corporation, and the balance, if any, 
shall be paid to the receiver of the insolvent 


bank. 
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“(h) Upon the date of enactment of the 
Banking Act of 1932, the Corporation shall 
become a body cornorate and as such shall 
have power— 

“First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

“Second. To have succession until dis- 
solved by an Act of Congress. 

“Third. To make contracts. 

“Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain 
and defend, in any court of law or equity, 
State or Federal. 

“Fifth. To oppoint by its board of direc- 
tors such officers and employes as are not 
otherwise provided for in this section, to 
define their duties, fix their compensation, 
require bonds of them and fix the penalty 
thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such 
officers or employes. Nothing in this or 
any other Act shall be construed to pre- 
vent the appointment and compensation as 
an officer or employe of the Corporation 
of any officer or employe of the United 
States in any board, commission, indepehd- 
ent establishment, or executive department 
thereof. 

“Sixth. To prescribe by its board of di- 
rectors, by-laws not inconsistent with law, 
regulating the manner in which its gen- 
eral business may be conducted, and the 
privileges granted to it by law may be ex- 
ercised and enjoyed. 

“Beventh. To exercise by its board of di- 
rectors, or duly authorized officers or agents, 
all powers specifically granted by the provi- 
sions of this section and such incidental 
powers as shall be necessary to carry out 
the power so granted. 

“({) The board of directors shall admin- 
ister the affairs of the Corporation fairly 
and impartially and without discrimination 
in favor of or against any member bank or 
banks and may, subject to the provisions 
of law, extend to each national bank which 
is closed by action of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, or by vote of its directors, and 
to each State member bank which is closed 
by action of the appropriate State authori- 
ties, or by vote of its directors, such ac- 
commodations 


as Tay be apigly and reapane 





ably made with due regard for the claims 
and demands of other member banks. The 
board of directors of the corporation shall 
determine and prescribe the manner in 
which its obligations shall be incurred and 
its expenses allowed and paid. The Cor- 
poration shall be entitled to the free use 
of the United States mails in the same 
manner as the executive departments of the 
Government. The Corporation with the con- 
sent of any Federal reserve bank or of any 
board, commission, independent es¥ablish- 
ment, or executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, including any field service thereof, 
may avail itself of the use of information, 
services, and facilities thereof in carrying 
out the apo | of this section. 


“(j) Whenever any member bank shall 
have been closed by action of its board 
of directors, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, or the appropriate State authority, 
as the case may be, the receiver may tender 
the assets of such bank to the Corporation 
which may purchase the same, or make a 
loan on the security thereof, in whole or 
in part, as in the determination of its 
board of directors the prompt and eco- 
nomical liquidation of the assets of such 
bany may require, on the basis of such 
valuations as may be agreed upon by a valu- 
ation committee of three members consist- 
ing of the receiver of such bank, a member 
to be named by the board of directors of 
such bank, and a person to be chosen by the 
receiver and the member named by such 
board of directors. It shall be the duty of 
the Corporation to proceed to realize as rap- 
idly as possible, having due regard to the 
condition of credit in the district in which 
such bank is located, upon any assets so 

urchased, and if the net amount realized 
rom the sale or other disposition of such 
assets exceeds the sum paid therefor, the 
Corporation shall make an additional pay- 
ment to the receiver of the bank equal to 
the amount of such excess, if any, deduct- 
ing a liquidation fee of 8 per centum of 
the sum thus realized; but any income de- 
rived by the Corporation from such assets 
shall be the property of the Corporation. 
Many of the Corporation not otherwise em- 
ployed shall be invested in securities of 
the Government of the United States, ex- 
cept that for temporary periods, in the dis- 
cretion of the board of directors, funds of 
the Corporation may be deposited subject 
to check in any Federal reserve bank or 
with the Treasurer of the United States. 
When designated for that purrs by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Corporation 
shall be a depositary of public moneys, ex- 
cept receipts from customs, under such reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the said 
Secretary, and may also be employed as a 
financial agent of the Government. It shall 
perform all such reasonable duties as de- 
positary,,of public moneys and financial 
agent of the Government as may be re- 
quired of it. 

“(k) The Corporation may, in its discre- 
tion, purchase the assets of banks in the 
hands of receivers on the date of its or- 
ganization, but on the same conditions and 
ters as are applicable in the case of as- 
sets of banks which may fail or be closed 
after such date. Nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to prevent the corpora- 
tion from making loans to national banks 
closed by action of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, or by vote of their directors, or 
to State member banks closed by action 
of the appropriate State authorities, or by 
vote of their directors, or fro mentering into 
negotiations to secure the reopening of such 


banks. 
ee se 


“(1) Receivers or liquidators of member 
banks which are now or may hereafter be- 
come insolvent or suspended shall be en- 
titled to offer the assets of such banks for 
sale to the Corporation or as security for 
loans from the Corporation, upon receiving 
permission from the appropriate State au- 
thority in accordance with express provi- 
sion of State law in the case of State mem- 
ber banks, or from the Comptroller of the 
Currency in the case of national banks. 
The proceeds of every such sale or loan 
shall be utilized for the same purposes and 
in the same manner as other funds real- 
ized from the liquidation of the assets of 
such banks. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may, in his discretion, pay dividends 
on proved claims at any time after the ex- 
piration of the period of advertisement made 
ursuant to section 5235 of the Revised 
tatutes, and no liability shall attach to the 
Comptroller of the Currency or to the re- 
ceiver of any national bank by reason of 
any such payment for failure to pay divi- 
dends to a claimant whose claim is not 
proved at the time of any such payment. 

“(m) The Corporation is authorized and 
empowered to issue and to have outstand- 
ing at any one time in an amount aggre- 
gating not more than twice the sum of its 
capital and the amount authorized to be 
appropriated pursuant to paragraph (c) of 
this section, its notes, debentures, bonds, or 
other such obligations, to be redeemable 
at the option of the Corporation before 
maturity in such manner as may be stipu- 
lated in such obligations, and to bear such 
rate or rates of interest, and to mature 
at such time or times as may be deter- 
mined by the Corporation: Provided, that 
the Coropration may sell on a discount basis 
short-term obligations payable at maturity 
without interest. The notes, debentures, 
bonds, and other such obligations of the 
Corporation may be secured by assets of 
the Corporation in such manner as shall 
be prescribed by its board of directors. 
Such obligations may be offered for sale at 
such price or prices as the corporation 
may determine. 

“(n) All notes, debentures, bonds, or other 
such obligations issued by the Corporation 
shall be exempt, both as to principal and 
interest, from all taxation (except estate 
and inheritance taxes) now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States, by any Terri- 
tory, dependency, or possession thereof, or 
by. any State, county, municipality, or lo- 
cal taxing authority. The Corporation, in- 
cluding its franchise, its capital, reserves, 
and surplus, and its income, shall be ex- 
empt from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States, by any Terri- 
tory, dependency, or possession thereof, or 
by any State, county, municipality, or local 
taxing authority, except that any real prop- 
erty of the Corporation shall be subject to 
State, Territorial, county, municipal, or lo- 
cal taxation to the same extent according 
to its value as “ eee is taxed. 


“(o) In order that the Corporation may 
be supplied with such forms of notes, de- 
bentures, bonds, or other such obligations 
as it may need for issuance under this Act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to prepare such forms as shall be suitable 
and approved by the Corporation, to be held 
in the Treasury subject to delivery, upon 
order of the Corporation. The engraved 
plates, dies, bed pieces, and other material 
executed in connection therewith shall re- 
main in the custody of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Corporation shall re- 
imburse the Secretary of the Treasury for 
any expenses incurred in the preparation, 
custody, and delivery of such not*s, deben- 
tures, bonds, or other such obligations. 

“(p) The Corporation shall annually 
make a report of its operations to the Con- 
gress as soon as practicable after Jan. 1 in 
each year. 

“(q) Whoever, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing any loan from the Corporation, or any 
extension or renewal thereof, or the accept- 
ance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of inducing the 
Corporation to purchase any assets, or for 
the purpose of influencing in any way the 
action of the Corporation under this sec- 
tion, makes any statement, knowing it to 
be false, or wilfully overvalues any security, 
sha!l be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years. or both. 

“(r) Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or 
counterfeits any obligation or coupon, in 
imitation of or purporting to be an obliga- 
tion or coupon issued by the Corporation, 
or (2) passes, utters, or publishes, or at- 
tempts to pass, utter, or publish, any false, 
forged, or counterfeited obligation or cou- 
pon purporting to have been issued by the 
Corporation, knowing the same to be false, 
forged, or counterfeited, or (3) falsely alters 
any obligation or coupon issued or purport- 
ing to have been issued by the Corporation, 
or (4) passes, utters, or publishes, or at- 
tempts to pass, wtter, or publish, as true, 
any falsely altered or spurious obligation or 
coupon, issued or purporting to have been 
issued by the Corporation, knowing the 
same to be falsely altered or spurious, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both. 

“(s) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Corporation, (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or wilfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other 
things of value, whether belonging to it or 
pledged, or otherwise intrusted to it, or (2) 
with intent to defraud the Corporation or 
any other body, politic or corporate, or any 
individual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, 
or examiner of the Corporation, makes any 
false entry in any book, report, or state- 
ment of or to the Corporation, or without 
heing dulv anthcrited ¢ 3 any ovcer or 
issues, puts fort: or ac"igns any note, de- 
benture. bond, or other suca obliga‘ion, or 
draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, 
or decree thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or by impris- 
onment for not more than five years, or 
both. 


“(t) No individual, association, partnere 


ship, or corporation shall use words 
LAR hee ee 
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combination of these three words, as the 
name or a part thereof under which he or it 
shall do business. Every individual, part- 
nership, association, or corporation violating 
this subdivision shall be punished by a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both. 

“<{u) The provisions of sections 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, and 117 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States (U. S. C., title 18, ch. 
5, secs. 202 to 207, inclusive), in so far as 
applicable, are extended to apply to con- 
tracts or agreements with the Corporation 
under this s¢ction, which for the purposes 
hereof shall be held to include loans, ad- 
vances, extensions, and renewals thereof, 
and acceptances, releases, and substitutions 
of security therefor, purchases or sales of 
assets, and all contracts and agreements 
pertaining to the same. 

“(v) The Secret Service Division of the 
Treasury Department is authorized to de- 
tect, arrest, and deliver into the custody of 
the United States Marshal having jurisdic- 
tion any person committing any of the of- 
fenses punishable under this section.” 

Sec. 8. The seventh paragraph of section 
13 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make ad- 
vances to its member banks on their prom- 
issory notes for a period not exceeding 15 
days at rates to be established by such 
Federal reserve bank, subject to the review 
and determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board, provided such promissory notes are 
secured by such notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, or bankers’ acceptances as are eligi- 
ble for rediscount or for purchase by Fed- 
eral reserve banks under the provisions of 
this Act, or by the deposit or pledge of 
bonds or notes of the United States. If 
any member bank to which any such ad- 
vance has been made shall, during the life 
or continuance of such advance, and despite 
an Official warning of the reserve bank of 
the district or of the Federal Reserve Board 
to the contrary, increase its outstanding 
loans secured by collateral in the form of 
stocks, bonds, debentures, or other such 
obligations, or loans made to members of 
any organized stock exchange, investment 
house, or dealer in securities, upon any 
obligation, note, or bill, secured or unse- 
cured, for the purpose of purchasing and/or 
carrying stocks, bonds, or other investment 
securities (except obligations of the United 
States) such advance shall be deemed im- 
mediately due and payable, and such mem- 
ber bank shall be ineligible as a borrower 
at the reserve bank of the district under the 
provisions of this paragraph for such period 
as the Federal Reserve Board shall deter- 


mine.” 
+++ 

Sec. 9. Section 14 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(@) The Federal Reserve Board shall ex- 
ercise special supervision over all relation- 
ships and transactions of any kind entered, 
into by any Federal reserve bank with any 
foreign bank or banker, or with any grou 
of foreign banks or bankers, and all suc 
relationships and transactions shall be sub- 
ject to such regulations, conditions, and 
limitations as the Board may prescribe. No 
officer or other representative of any Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall conduct negotiations 
of any kind with the officers or representa- 
tives of any foreign bank or banker with- 
out first obtaining the permission of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Federal Re- 
serve Board shall have the right, in its dis- 
cretjon, to be represented in any confer- 
ence or negotiations by such representa- 
tive or representatives as the Board may 
designate. A full report of all conferences 
or negotiations, and all understandings or 
agreements arrived at or transactions agreed 
upon, and all other material facts apper- 
faining to such conferences or negotiations, 
shall be filed with the Federal,Reserve Board 
in writing by a duly authorized officer of 
each Federal reserve bank which shall have 
participated in such conferences or nego- 


tiations.” 
++ + 


Sec. 10. Section 19 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after the sixth paragraph thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“No member bank shall act as the medium 
or agent of any nonbanking corporation, 
partnership, association, business trust, or 
individual in making loans on the secur- 
ity of stocks, bonds, and other investment 
securities to brokers or dealers in stocks, 
bonds, and other investment securities. Ev- 
ery violation of this provision by any mem- 
ber bank shall be punishable by a fine of 
not more than $100 per day during the 
continuance of such violation; and such 
fine may be collected, by suit or otherwise, 
by the Federal reserve bank of the district 
in which such member bank is located.” 

+~ + + 

Sec. 11, The Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting between 
sections 23 and 24 thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 23A. No member bank shall (1) make 
any loan or any extension of credit to, or 
purchase securities under repurchase agree- 
ment from, any of its affiliates, or (2) in- 
vest any of its funds in the capital stock, 
bonds, debentures, or other such obliga- 
tions of any such affiliate, or (3) accept the 
capital stock, bonds, debentures, or other 
such obligations of any such affiliate as 
collateral security for advances made to 
any person, partnership, association, or cor- 
poration, if, in the case of any such af- 
filiate, the aggregate amount of such loans, 
extensions of credit, repurchase agreements, 
investments, and advances against such 
collateral security will exceed 10 per centum 
of the capital stock and surplus of such 
member bank, or if, in the case of all such 
affiliates, the aggregate amount of such 
loans, extensions of credits, repurchase 
agreements, investments, and advances 
against such collateral security will exceed 
20 per centum of the capital stock and sur- 
plus of such member bank. 

“Within the foregoing limitations, each 
loan or extension of credit of any kind 
or character to an affiliate shall be secured 
by collateral in the form of stocks, bonds, 
debentures, or other such obligations hav- 
ing a market value at the time of making 
the loan or extension of credit of at least 
20 per centum more than the amount of 
the loan or extension of credit, or of at 
least 10 per centum more than the amount 
of the loan or extension of credit if it is 
secured by obligations of any State, or of 
any political subdivision or agency thereof: 
Provided, That the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply to loans or extensions 
of credit secured by obligatiqn of the United 
States Government, the Federa] intermediate 
credit banks, or the Federal land banks, or by 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or accept- 
ances eligible for discount or purchase by 
Federal reserve banks. A loan or exten- 
sion of credit to a director, officer, clerk, or 
other employe or any representative of 
any such affiliate shall be deemed a loan 
to the affiliate to the extent that the pro- 
ceeds of such loan are used for the benefit 
of, or transferred to, the affiliate. 

“For the purpose of this section the term 
‘aMiliate’ shall include holding company af- 
filiates as well as other affiliates, and the 
provisions of this section shall not apply 
to any affiliate (1) engaged solely in hold- 
ing the bank premises of the member bank 
with which it is affiliated, (2) engaged 
solely in conducting a safe-deposit busi- 
ness or the business of an agricultural 
credit corporat.on or livestock loan com- 
pany, (3) in the capital stock of which a 
national banking association is authorized 
to invest pursuant to section 25 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended, or (4) or- 
garized under section 25 (a) of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended; but as to 
any such affiliate, member banks shall con- 
tinue to be subject to other provisions of 
law applicable to loans by such banks and 
investments by such banks in stocks, bonds, 
debentures, or other such obligations.” 

+~+ + 


@ec. 12. The Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting between 
section 24 and section 25 thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 24A. Hereafter no national bank, 
without the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and no State member 
bank, withovt the approval of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, shall (1) invest in bank 
premises, or in the stock, bonds, debentures, 
or other such obligations of any corpora- 
tion holding the premises of such bank, 
or (2) make loans to or upon the security 
of the stock of any such corporation, if 
the aggregate of all such investments and 
loans will exceed the amount of the cap- 
ital stock of such bank.” 

+ + + 

Sec. 13. The Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, is further amended by inserting 
after section 25 (a) thereof the following 
new section: 

“Bec. 25b. Notwithstanding pny other 
provision of law all sults of a civil nature 


at common law or in equity to which any- 


corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States shall be a party, arising out 
of transactions involving international or 
foreign baniting, or bhankins in a denend 
enc” cr ins !ar pore-sion of tt irtced 
State or out of other interrational 

fore'qn financial opevs*ions, eliher directly 
or through the agency or control of 
branches or local institutions in depend- 
dencies or insular possessions of the United 
States or in foreign caquntries shall be 
deemed to afise under the law of the 
United States, and the district courts of the 
United States shall have original jurisdice 
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in any such suit may, at any time before 
the trial thereof, remove such suits from 
a State court into the district court of 
the United States for the proper district by 
following the procedure for the removal of 
causes otherwise provided by law.” 
.. % > 

Sec. 14. Paragraph “Seventh” of section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Seventh. To exercise by its board of 
directors or duly authorized officers or 
agents, subject to law, all such incidental 
powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
the business of banking; by discounting 
and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and other evidences of 
debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and 
selling exchange, coin, and bullion; by 
loaning money on personal security; and 
by obtaining, issuing, and circulating notes 
according to the provisions of this title; 
and generally by engaging in all forms of 
banking business and undertaking all types 
of banking transactions that may, by the 
laws of the State in which such bank is 
situated, be permitted to banks of deposit 
and discount organized and incorporated 
under the laws of such State, except in 
so far as they may be forbidden by the 
a. of any Act of Congress. The 
usiness of dealing in investment securities 
by the association shall be limited to pur- 
chasing and selling such securities without 
recourse, solely upon the order, and for 
the account of, customers, and in no case 
for its own account, and the association 
shall not underwrite any issue of securi- 
ties: Provided, That the association may 
purchase for its own account investment 
securities under such limitations and _ re- 
strictions as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may by regulation prescribe, but in 
no event shall the total amount of any 
issue of investment securities of any one 
obligor or maker hereafter purchased and 
held by the association for its own account 
exceed at any time 10 per centum of the 
total amount of such issue outstanding, but 
this limitation shall not apply 7 any such 
issue the total amount of which does not 
exceed $100,000 and does not exceed 50 per 
centum of the capital of the association, 
nor shall the total amount of the invest- 
ment securities of any One obligor or maker 
hereafter purchased and held by the asso- 
ciation for its own account exceed at any 
time 15 per centum of the amount of the 
capital stock of the association actually 
paid in and unimpaired and 25 per centum 
of its unimpaired surplus fund. As used 
in this section the term ‘investment secur- 
jites’ shall mean marketable obligations evi- 
dencing indebtedness of any person, copart- 
nership, association, or corporation in the 
form of bonds, notes and/or debentures 
commonly known as investment securities 
under such further definition of the term 
‘investment securities’ as may by regulation 
be prescribed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Except as hereinafter provided 
or otherwise permitted by law, nothing 
herein contained shall authorize the pur- 
chase or holding by the association of any 
shares of stock of any corporation. The 
limitations herein contained as to invest- 
ment securities shall not apply to obliga- 
tions of the United States, or general obli- 
gations of any State or of any poditical 
subdivision thereof, or obligations issued 
under authority of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended: Provided, That is carry- 
ing on the business commonly known as 
the safe-deposit business the association 
shall not invest in the capital stock of a 
corporation organized under the law of 
any State to conduct a safe-deposit busi- 
ness in an amount in excess of 15 per 
centum of the capital stock of the associa- 
tion actually paid in and unimpaired and 
15 per centum of =" oo surplus.” 


Sec. 15. (a) Section 5138 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 5138. After this section as amended 
takes effect, no national. banking associa- 
tion shall be organized with a less capital 
than $100,000, except that such associations 
with a capital of not less than $50,000 may 
be organized in any place the population of 
which does not exceed six thousand in- 
habitants No such association shall be or- 
ganized in a city the population of which 
exceeds fifty thousand persons with a cap- 
ital of less than $200,000, except that in 
the outlying districts of such a city where 
the State laws permit the organization of 
State banks with a capital of $100,000 or less, 
national banking association now organ- 
ized or hereafter organized, may, with the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, have a capital of not less than 
$100,000."" 

(b) The tenth paragraph of section 9 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“No applying bank shall be admitted to 
membership in a Federal reserve bank un- 
less it possesses a paid-up unimpaired sap- 
ital sufficient to entitle it to become a na- 
tional banking association in the place 
where it is situated under the provisions 
of the National Bank Act, as amended. 

++ + 

Sec. 16. Section 5139 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“After three years from the date of the 
enactment of the Banking Act of 1932, no 
certificate representing the stock of any 
such association shall represent the stock 
of any other corporation, except a member 
bank, nor shall the ownership, sale, or 
transfer of any certificate representing the 
stock of any such association conditioned 
in any manner whatsoever upon the owfer- 
ship, sale, or transfer of a certificate repre- 
senting the stock of any other corporation, 
except a member bank.” 

++ + 

Sec. 17. Section 5144 of the Revised Stat- 
whee, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
Ows: 

“Sec. 5144. In all elections of directors 
and in deciding all questions at meetings 
of shareholders, each shareholder shall be 
entitled to one vote on each share of stock 
held by him; except (1) that shares of its 
own stock held bya national bankas trustee 
shall not be voted, and (2) shares controlled 
by any holding company affiliate of a na- 
tional bank shall not be voted unless such 
holding company affiliate shall have first ob- 
tained a voting permit as hereinafter pro- 
vided, which permit is in force at the time 
such shares are voted. Shareholders may 
vote by proxies duly authorized in write 
ing; but no officer, clerk, teller, or book- 
keeper of such bank shall act as proxy; and 
no shareholder whose liability is past due 
and unpaid shall be allowed to vote. 

“For the purposes of this section shares 
shall be deemed to be controlled by a hold- 
ing company affiliate if they are owned or 
controlled directly or indirectly by such 
holding company affiliate, or held by any 
trustee for the benefit of the shareholders 
or members thereof. : 

“Any such holding company affiliate may 
make application to the Federal Reserve 
Board for a voting permit entitling it to 
cast one vote at all elections of directors 
of such- bank on eaclt share of stock con- 
trolled by it. The Federal Reserve Board 
may, in its discretion, grant or withhold 
such permit as the public interest may re- 
uire. In acting upon such application, 

e Board shall consider the financial con- 
dition of the applicant, the general charac- 
ter of its management, and the probable 
effect of the granting of suth permit upon 
the affairs of such bank, but no such per- 
mit shall be granted except upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“(a) Every such holding company affiliate 
shall, in making the application for such 
permit, agree (1) to receive, on dates identi- 
cal with those fixed for the examination 
of banks with which it is affiliated, exam- 
iners duly authorized to examine such banks, 
who shall make such examinations of fuch 
holding company affiliate as shall be neces- 
sary to disclose fully the relations between 
such banks and such holding company afil- 
jate and the. effect of such relations upon 
the affairs of such banks, such examina- 
tions to. be at the expense of the holding 
company affiliate so examined; (2) that the 
reports of such examiners shall contatn 
such information n> shall be necessary *o 
acloee frilly tho re!x*ion hetreron “Hb a’. 
filiate and such bani: and the effect ct 
such relations upon the affairs of such 
banke; (3) that such examiners may exam- 
ine each bank owned or controlled by the 
holding company affiliate, both individually 
and in conjunction with other banks owned 
or controlled: by such holding company af< 
fillate; and (4) that publication of indi- 
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“(b) After Jan. 1, 1935, every such hold- 
ing company affiliate (1) shall possess, and 
shall continue to possess — the life 
of such permit, free and clear of the lien, 
pledge or hypothecation of any nature, 
readily marketable asets other than bank 
stock in an amount not less than 12 per 
centum of the aggregate par value of all 
bank stocks controlled by such holding com- 
pany affiliate, which amount shall in- 
creased by not less than 2 per centum per 
annum of such aggregate par value until 
such assets shall amount to 25 per centum 
of the aggregate par value of such bank 
stocks; and (2) shall reinvest in readily 
marketable assets other than bank stock all 
net earnings over and above 6 per centum 
per annum on the book value of its own 
shares outstanding until such assets shall 
amount to 25 % centum of the aggregate 
oo value of all bank stocks controlled by 
“(c) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, after Jan. 1, 1935, (1) 
any such holding company affillate the 
shareholders or members of which shall 
be individually and severally liable in pro- 
portion to the number of shares of such 
holding company affiliate held by them re- 
spectively, in addition to amounts invested 
therein, for all statutory Hability imposed 
on such holding company affiliate by rea- 
son of its control of shares of stock of 
banks, shall be required only to establish 
and maintain out of net earnings over and 
above 6 per centum per annum on the 
book value of its own shares outstanding 
a reserve of readily marketable assets in 
an amount not less than 12 per centum of 
the aggregate par value of bank stocks con- 
trolled by it, and (2) the assets required by 
this section to be possessed by such hold- 
ing company affillate may be used by it 
for replacement of capital in banks affili- 
ated with it and for losses incurred in such 
banks, but any deficiency in such assets re- 
sulting from such use shall be made up 
within such period a the Federal Reserve 
Board may by Se . 


“(d) Every officer, director, agent, and 
employe of every such holding company af- 
filiate shall be subject to the same penalties 
for false entries in any book, report, or 
statement of such holding company affiliate 
as are applicable to officers, directors, agents, 
and employes of member banks under sec- 
tion 5209 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended; and 

“(e) Every such holding company affili- 
ate shall, in its application for such voting 
permit, (1) show that it does not own, con- 
trol, or have any interest in, and is not 
participating in the management or direc- 
tion of, any corporation, business trust, 
association, or other similar organization 
formed for the purpose of, or engaged prin- 
cipally in, the issue, flotation, underwrit- 
ing, public sale, or distribution, at whole- 
sale or retail or through syndicate partici- 
pation, of stocks, bonds, debentures, notes 
or other securities of any sort (hereinafter 
referred to as securities company); (2) agree 
that during the period that the permit re- 


mains in force it will not acquire any owne , 


erhip, control, or interest in any such se- 
curities company or participate in the man- 
agement or direction thereof; (3) agree 
that if, at the time of filing the application 
for such permit, it owns, controls, or has 
an interest in, or is participating in the 
management or direction of, any such se- 
cugities company, it will, within three years 
after the filing of such application, divest 
itself of its ownership, control, and inter- 
est in such securities company and will 
cease participating in the management or 
direction thereof, and will not thereafter, 
during the period that the permit remains 
in force, acquire any further ownership, 
control, or interest in any such securities 
company or participate in the management 
or direction thereof; and (4) agree that 
thenceforth it will declare dividend only 
out of actual net earnings. 

“If at any time it shall appear to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that any holding com- 
pany affiliate has violated any of the pro- 
visions of the Banking Act of 1932 or of any 
agreement made puruant to this section, the 
Federal Reserve Board may, in its discre- 
tion, revoke any such voting permit after 
giving sixty days’ notice by registered mail 
of its intention to the holding company 
affiliate and affording it an opportunity 
to be heard. Whenever the Federal Reserve 
Board shall have revoked any such voting 
permit, no national bank whose stock is 
controlled by the holding company affili- 
ate whose rmit is so revoked shall receive 
deposits of public moneys of the United 
States, nor shall any such national bank 
pay any further dividend to such holdin 
company affiliate upon any shares of suc’ 
bank controlled by such holding company 
affiliate. 

“Whenever the Federal Reserve Board 
shall have revoked any voting permit as 
hereinbefore provided, the rights, privileges, 
and franchises of any or all national banks 
the stock of which is .controlled by such 
holding company affiliate shall, in the dis- 
cretion of the Federal Reserve Board, be 
subject to forfeiture in accordance with 


section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended.” 
++ + 


Sec. 18. After three years from the date 
of the enactment of this Act, no member 
bank shall be affiliated in any manner de- 
scribed in section 2 (b) hereof with any 
corporation, association, business trust, or 
other similar organization engaged princi- 
pally in the issue, flotation, underwriting, 
public sale, or distribution at wholesale or 
retail or through syndicate participation of 
stocks, bonds, debentures, notes, or other 
securities.. 

For every violation of this section the 
member bank involved shall be subject to a 
penalty of not exceeding $1,000 per day for 
each day during whicn such violation con- 
tinues. Such penalty may be assessed by 
the Federal Reserve Board, in its discretion, 
and, when so assessed, may be collected by 
= Federal reserve bank by suit or other- 
wise. 

If any such violation shall continue for 
six calendar months after the member ban 
shall have been warned by the Federa 
Reserve Board to discontinue the same, (a) 
in the case of a national bank, all the 
rights, privileges, and franchises granted to 
it under the National Bank Act may be 
forfeited in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 2 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amend- 
ed, or, (b) in the case of a State member 
bank, all of its rights and privileges of 
membership in the Federal reserve system 
may be forfeited in the manner prescribed 
in section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended. 

++ + 


Sec. 19. Paragraph (c) of section 5155 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(c) A nationel banking association may, 
with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, establish and operate new branches 
within the limits of the city, town, or vil- 
lage, or at any point within the State in 
which said association is situation; Provided, 
That, if by reason of the proximity of such 
an association to a State boun line, 
the ordinary and usual business of such 
association found to extend into an ad- 
jacent State, the Federal Reserve Board may 
permit the establishment of a branch or 
branches by such association in an ad-~ 
jacent State but not beyond a distance of 
fifty miles from the place where the parent 
bank is located. No such association shall 
establish a brench outside of the city, town, 
or village in which it is situated unless it 
has a prid-in and unimpaired capital stock 
of not less than $500,009.” 

Paragraph (d) of section 5155 of the Re- 
vised Statues, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d) The aggregate capital of every na- 
tional banking association and its branches 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., April 13, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 p. m., May 10, 1932, for Finishing Hard- 
ware for the new United States preme 
Covrt Buildin7, Woshingten, D. GC. Drar*ngs 
apd epxec’fce tic ost?’ st 2t ‘ig 
offics in the dircrotien cf the Architect o* the 


fons ey —s 


| Capitol, by anv satisfactcry manufacturer of 
a complete line of finishing hardware or by 


a duly authorized agent of such manhuface 
turer. 
for each set of drawings and specificati 
insure their return in good condi 
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posit, must be go mal 
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1932, 


A deposit of $100.00 will be required 
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Three Lines Seek | Business Conditions Abroad 
Analyzed in Weekly Survey 


Four-system Plan 


Chesapeake & Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore & 

. Ohio Ask I. C. C. to Ex- 
pedite Consolidations 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


give to the territory served the best and 
most economical transportation service 
which it has ever enjoyed * * * 

“The experience of the World War dem- 
onstrated the essential unity of our trans- 
portation services under modern condi-| 
tions, and the necessity for a clear recog- 
nition of the dominance of nationa! over 
local interests in the development ana 
regulation of the agencies by which those 
services must be rendered. 

“As the Civil War established the domi- 
nance of the national interests and con- 
cepts in our politica? life, without destroy- 
ing legitimate local interests or control so 
long as they do not obstruct national de- 
velopment, so the great upheaval of the 
World War and the emergency thereby 
created demonstrated the essential eco- 
nomic unity of our country and the neces- 
sity for a clear recognition of the para- 
mount importance of the larger national 
interests, especially in the regulation and| 
control of transportation. 

“Local and regiona: interest remain and 
should not be ignored. They should be re- 
spected and protected to the extent that 
they do not interfere with or obstruct the 
development of larger national interests. 
To the extent that they do, local or re-| 
gional interests must yield to the interests 
of the country as a whole. 

“Transportation Act, 1920, sought to 
build upon past experience and in the 

,light of that experience to anticipate as 
far as possible the problems incident to 
post-war readjustments. It was founded 
upon the theory of the essential eco- 
nomic unity of the country. It sought to 
establish the national character of our 
transportation agencies and the domi- 
nance of national interests over those of a 
local or regional character. 


Stability Is Foreseen 

“By the extension of the jurisdiction 
of this Commission, it undertook to estab- 
lish a complete and effective system of 
national regulation based upon experience 
and in accord with these principles, un- 
der which the paramount public interests 
in the transportation service would be 
safeguarded on the one hand, and the 
credit and stability of the carriers would 
be insured on the other. 

“Though the law was sound in its essen- 
tial principles, experience has demon- 
strated that it was defective in some par- 
ticulars. The development of other and 
competitive means of transportation, and 
of other conditions which could not have 
been foreseen, has tended to delay or 
even to defeat some of the more benefi- 
cent purposes of the Act. Yet under its 
operation the carriers have given to the 








country, during the last decade, the best | 


-and most efficient transportation service 
yet known. 

“Much remains to be done. The laws 
and regulations must be adapted to ever- 
changing conditions; the various agencies 
of transportation must be coordinated and 
placed under similar control and regula- 
tion; where the law is weak or inadequate, 
it must be strengthened. But if we have 
the courage to adhere to sound principles 
in the application of the broad powers 
of this Commission, aided from time to 
time by such additional legislation as 
may be necessary, the beneficient purposes 
of the Act can be accomplished, and the 
transportation service of the country can 
be raised to a standard of stability and 
efficiency heretofore unattainable. 

“The provision for the consolidation of 
the railroads of the continental United 
States into a limited number of fairly bal- 
anced systems was the central feature 
around which the entire plan of the Act 
was constructed. It was recognized that 
this. would require some time. The bill 
as it passed the Senate provided for com- 
pulsory consolidation after seven years. 
This was stricken out in conference, but it 
was an indication of the time within which 
it was expected that this policy might be 
carried into effect.* * *” 

Those Signing Brief 

The railroads’ brier was signed by H. 
Marsden Smith, Henry W. Anderson, 
Luther M. Walter, Counsel for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company; Herbert 
Fitzpatrick, Robt. B. Tunstall, Geo. H. 
Gardner, Thomas L. Preston, Counsel for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany; C. B. Heiserman, Henry Wolf Bikle, 
counsel for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 

Organized railroad labor, as represented 
by the Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation, whose brief was submitted by 
Donald R. Richberg as counsel, declared: 

“We desire to make it entirely clear 
that the employes of the railroads here 
involved are opposed to the four-system 
plan as a whole, on the ground that the 
proposed consolidations will not be in the 
public interest; and we earnestly request 


that the Commission take no action upon | 
|614 per cent, 


the present record which will in any way 


commit the Commission to the approval | 


of any consolidation of railroads which 
may be proposed in conformity with said 
plan.” 
Position Is Stated 
It was declared that if the Commission 


6 |RAILROADS . . . PUBLIC UTILITIES 


|} exports entail more drastic rationin: 
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in full text: 


Great Britain: Registerea unemployment in 
Great Britain on larch 21 aggregated 2,- 
567,000 persons, as against 2,701,000 a month 
previous and 2,580,000 a year before. The fig- 
ures, however, may not be compared with 
close accuracy as the discharge of many per- 
sons, under the operation of the Anomalies 
Act and the application of the “means” test, 
from eligibility for unemployment benefit has 
tended to reduce their registration for em- 
ployment. 

While the decrease of 134,000 shown for 
March is largely seasonal, it is also partly 
cue to these legislative and administrative ad- 
justtic>ts. The statistical improvement was 
well distributed over the various lines of Brit- 
ish industrial activity, but it was particularly 
noticeable in the building, coal-mining, ve- 
hicle, engineering — "7 textile industries. 


+ 


France.—French business conditions in 
March showed a slightly more optimistic tone 
for the first time in many months. Unem- 
ployment at the end of the month was some- 
what lower after an unbroken increase dur- 
ing the past year; railway receipts and car- 
loadings showed a better trend, and _commod- 
ity prices were somewhat firmer. The latest 
tax receipts were less unsatisfactory than 
for some time past, and the outlook in cer- 


ture, is generally more hopeful. On the other 
hand, the 1932 nine-months budget just 
voted at a figure of 41,000,000,000 francs will 
admittedly show a deficit of 2,000,000,000 or 
000 francs for nonrecurring revenues and l1,- 
plus of 4,000,000. Estimates include 2,500,000,- 
000 francs for nonrecurring recenues and l,- 


ment is uncertain. 

A comparatively small treasury balance is 
now earmarked and it is expected that the 
government will soon be required to con- 
tract short-term loans besides issuing a 3,- 
500,000,000-franc loan to finance the national 
equipment program. The French import re- 
striction policy remains in force, with the 
announcement during the past month of sev- 
eral new quotas, notably on machine tools 
and iron and steel products, as well as with 
more stringent regulations regarding fresh 
fruit imports. In addition, a law establish- 
ing more rigid marking requirements for for- 
eign products, and tariff increases on wood 
and rubber goods create additional obstacles 
to the import trade. 


to grow. 


mestic coal by virtue of deliveries throughout 
April which will replenish dealers’ stocks which 
are now practically exhausted. The iron and 
steel industry failed to realize the improve- 
ment which had been indicated early in 
March; many mills are working on a three- 
day week basis but the average is somewhat 
higher. A French-Belgian agreement limiting, 
in principle, metallurgical exports between the 
two countries, is expected to offset the severe 
Belgian competition. 


cotton stocks have been 
purchases. 
the woolen industry which is being helped by 


increased by mill 


stead of silk. The seasonal revival in the silk 
industry failed to materialize owing to slack 
foreign demand; the depression in the Calais 
lace industry has become accentuated on ac- 


United States. The automobile trade regis- 
tered a seasonal improvement but still re- 
mained under last year’s level. 

The machinery market is dull. Dullness also 
The agricultural implement market failed to 
show the usual seasonal pick-up and immedi- 
ate prospects are poor with credit tight and 
collections difficult. The lumber market shows 
serious uncertainty and prices are low. The 
exhaustion of the United States quota prac- 
tically closes the market 


remain stationary pending a definite decision 
on the maximum rates to be applied to im- 
ports of rubber footwear frorn the United 
States. Shipping movements were generally 
lower except at Bordeaux. Gross receipts of 
the principal railways in the first 11 weeks 
of the year show a decline of 17 per cent 
as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. Carloadings during the same time 
eee ee per “—— but March results 
at more favor 
preaedinn Gents able than in the 


++ + 


Germany.—Sporadic seasonal im y 
in consumer industries and outdsor teas. 
during the past fortnight has partially sta- 
bilized the industrial situation in Germany. 
offsetting the slight further recessions in coal 
and other heavy industries. The seasonal im- 
provement, however, has been developing 
slowly without promise of becoming of an 
extensive or permanent character. While the 
contraction in the domestic market of both 
consumers and producers goods is apparently 
approaching the minimum limits, the steadily 
increasing export difficulties, due to the ex- 
tension of trade restrictions in numerous 
countries, seriously threatens German foreign 
trade, on which the solvency of the country 
toward foreign debtors depends. Declining 


> g of for- 
eign exchange for imports an - 
ing. decrease in the latter. n> See 
e€ quota for foreign exchange to b 

for exports in April was reduced . 55 per a 
of the nominal requirement in the precediug 
year, with further restriction probable. The 
National Industrial Association is now de- 
manding that the government classify im- 
ports according to essential character and 
allocate foreign exchange accordingly, as the 
best method to protect the foreign exchange 
position of the Reichsbank and assure the 
country essential imports of foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and semimanufactures. The do- 
mestic position of the Reichsbank as gradu- 
ally improving in Proportion to easier credit 
conditions, enabling a reduction in the redis- 
SCuBE rate to 315 per cent, effective April 9. 

ne foreign exchange position is unrelaxed 
On March 31, the gold holdings amounted to 
879,000,000 marks, eligible foreign exchange 
barely holding its own at 142,000,000 marks 
discounts at 3,258,000,000 marks, collateral 
loans at 290,000,000 marks, note circulation at 
4,231,000,000 marks, and current deposits at 
578.000,000 marks. Call money on April 8 was 


names 51 


4 per cent, and -day ” 2/, 
| per cent. 30-day money, 634 


The loan market was inactive dur- 





should give its approval in whole or in 
part to the carriers’ plan so as to bring 
about modification of the Commission’s 
plan, “any such approval should carry 
with it the express reservation that the 
Commission is not thereby committed to 
the approval of any consolidation or unifi- 
cation of railroad properties as proposed 


in the pending application; but that the | 


Commission, not having undertaken to 
consider whether 2 particular unification 
as outlined in the pending application is 
in the public interest, will be entirely free, 
upon the making of any application for 
unification of railway properties here in- 
volved either to disapprove of such appli- 
cation if it appears upon the evidence 
presented that such unification is not in 
the public interest, or to attach such 
terms and conditions upon such unifica- 
tion as in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion may be necessary to protect the pub- 
lic interest.” ’ 
In a letter to Mr. Richberg, quoted in 
the brief, Chairman Claude R. Porter of 
~the Commission answered one from Mr. 
Richberg relative to the above recom- 
mendations, by saying: “As you sug- 
gest in the last paragraph of your letter, 
the present proceeding is one seeking 
modification of our plan as adopted Dec. 
9, 1929, and should the modification be 
granted in whole or in part, no actual 
unification can take place until the regu- 
lar procedure laid down by the statute 
and the rules of this Commission are com- 
plied with. 
“The procedure requires notice to the 
public and the opportunity for full hear- 


cation or to the terms and conditions 
thereof.” 

Oral arguments on the carriers’ four- 
system plan of railroad unification will 
be held before the full membership of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission April 








a, 





ing to any person objecting to the unifi- | 


tain branches, notably textiles and agricul- | 


330,000,000 francs of reparations of which pay- | 


Unemployment in the coal mines continues | 
It is expected that reductions will | 
be effected in the large mines stocks of do-| 


to American exports 
for several months. Rubber prices and stocks 








Developments in Various Foreign Countries 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 





| Mndobaerpel developments in trade and industry are analyzed in the weekly re- 
view of world trade just made public by the Department of Commerce. 

review is compiled from reports of trade commissioners stationed in principal 
centers in foreign countries. The section dealing with countries of Europe follows 





Activity in the textile | —_—_——_ 
industry continues restricted, but the low, e f A 


There are favorable indications in | 


a demand for woolen dress goods fabries in- | 


count of the drastic decline in exports to the) 


The 


creased to 240, and receiverships to 731, as 
compared with 1,066 and 769, respectively, in 
February. 

This is an improvement of 9 per cent over 
the preceding month. The wholesale index in 
March remained unchanged at 99.8, while 
agricultural prices advanced further to 98.5, 
reflecting the higher prices for wheat, flour, 
oats, and meat products. Groceries stood at 
89.3, raw and semimanufactures at 90.4, and 
finished goods at 120.7. The cost of living 
index advanced slightly to 122.4, as compared 
with 122.3 in February, reflecting the slight 
increase in foodstuffs, and the decrease in 
clothing and miscellaneous items. The trade 
report also indicates that the government may 
authorize duty free importation of a limited 
quantity of wheat for chicken fodder to im- 
prove the competitive position of poultry 
growers, with reports mentioning 200,000 tons 
as the probable amount. It is reported that 
the consumption of cocoa is increasing, as a 
result of low prices, as is that of canned 
fruits, with increasing restrictions on foreign 
exchange for fresh vegetables from southern 
Europe. 

The weekly average for railway car load- 
ings in March recovered further to 579,000 
tons, as compared with 551,000 tons in Febru- 
ary, while the daily average advanced from 
91,200 to 96,400 tons. The production of pig 
iron in February touched a new monthly low 
at 330,000 tons, raw steel production advanced 
11 per cent to 447,000 tons, and rolled prod- 
ucts to 319,000. Some improvement in this 
industry is shortly expected from new Rus- 
sian orders to German mills for 300,000 tons 
of rails, bars, and sheets, with the possibil- 
ity later on of a supplementary order of an 
additional 200,000 tons. The reported terms 
indicate a credit extension of 21 months with 
interest at 2 per cent over the Reichsbank re- 
discount temporarily financed by banks with- 
out a government guarantee. Other export 
markets and domestic sales show further 
slackening. 

The building trades present a dismal out- 
look with both domestic and industrial con- 
struction at a practical standstill. Unem- 
ployment in the building trades is estimated 
at close to 90 per cent. Trade reports that 
sales of industrial and household electrical 
equipment have declined further during the 
past month, with further prospects unsatis- 
factory. The shoe and leather goods indus- 
tries report a moderate seasonal improve- 
ment and a fair turnover in colored boxcalf, 
glazed kid, and sole leather with prices being 
the most important factor. The leather glove 
industry reports a fair volume of export or- 
ders, particularly to the United States. The 
seasonal revival in the timber trade has been 
meager with prospects poor, due to the 
wretched conditions in the building and con- 
struction trades, 


The section of the review dealing 
with the Orient will be printed in full 
text in the issue of April 16. 








Is Termed Essential 


‘Said to Be Insurance Men’s| 
Guarantee Against Loss 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 16. 





prevails in the electrical equipment market. | 


private discount rate for first | 


Education of insurance men is their 
|“insurance against loss from competition, 
governmental interferences and _ public 


dissatisfaction,” H. R. Teitrick, chief, di- 
vision of brokers, Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department, declared in a recent address 
= the Insurance Society of Philadel- 
phia. 

While satisfied that the insurance 
business today is over regulated, Mr. 
Teitrick said “this regulation is essential.” 
As an example, he cited the examinations 
given by the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment to appointees as _ insurance 
agents to determine their fitness as to 
character, ability and knowledge of the 
insurance business. Because the insur- 
ance companies failed to ascertain the 
qualifications of their agents, he stated, 
the Department had to institute an ex- 
amination system. 

Despite the examination system in 
Pennsylvania, he continued, “even today 
there is insufficient education of prospec- 
tive agents and brokers.” 

“Although we now have a much better 
class of applicants for licenses in Penn- 
sylvania,” said Mr. Teitrick, “and there 
is now a relatively small percentage of 
failures, the fact remains that insurance 
companies are today sending to the De- 
partment for examination agents who 
are improperly prepared, and the in- 
formed insurance man must suffer from a 
series of ignorant competitors who briefly 






















assault his established business and pass 
on to leave the field to an ignorant 
successor.” 





Inter-southern Company 
Placed in Receivership 


Frankfort, Ky., April 16. 


Circuit Judge Church Ford April 16 
placed the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company, of Louisville, temporarily in the 
hands of receivers. He appointed Lieut. 
Governor A. B. Chandler, Versailles, and 
the Fidelity and Columbia Trust Com- 
pany of Louisville, as joint receivers. On 
May 21 Judge Foard will hear a motion 
for a permanent receiver for the com- 
pany. 












































Four Cities Plan 
To Build Airports) 


One Commercial and One Pri- 
vate Landing F ield Also to 
Be Constructed 





For the week ended April 7, 1932, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose fhe establishment of airports. 

Municipal: Atascadero, Paso Robles, 
Calif.; Oakley, Kans.; Worcester, Mass.; 
commercial, Boulder Dam, Nev.; private, 
Martins Creek, Pa. 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Blythe, Calif.; Greenville, 
Mich.; Cochecton, N. Y.; Waukesha, Wis. 

Indefinitely postponed: Houma, La.; 
Rolla, Mo.; Washington Crossing, Pa.; 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

(Department of Commerce.) 





Tariff Increase Denied 
On Rubber Footwear 


The Tariff Commission has just an- 
nounced its denial of an application for 
a higher duty on canvas, rubber - soled 
footwear. The request was said to have 
been received June 17 from the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 250 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 


Industrial Fatalities Fewer 
In March in New York State 


Albany, N. Y., April 16 

During March, 97 workers in New York 
State died as a result of injuries received 
in the course of their employment, accord- 
ing to the monthly statment of the State 
— Commissioner, Frances Per- 

ns. 

This is 11 less than the previous low 
record for February and considerably be- 
low the March average for the past five 
years, it was stated. 


Prices at Wholesale 
Decline Fractionally 











March Average Found 0.3 Un- 
der Figure for February 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


granulated sugar. On the other hand, 
butter, canned pineapple, bananas, lamb, 
mutton, fresh pork and dressed poultry 
averaged higher than in the month before. 
The group as a whole declined three- 
tenths of 1 per cent in March when com- 
pared with February. 

The hides and leather products group 
decreased approximately 1% per cent dur- 
ing the month The subgroups of hides 
and skins and leather declined, with no 
change in the average prices reported for 
boots and shoes and other leather prod- 
ucts. The group of textile products as a 
whole decreased nearly 2 per cent from 
February to March, due to marked de- 
clines for clothing, knit goods, and silk and 
rayon. Cotton goods, woolen and worsted 
goods and other textile products declined 
slightly. 

In the group of fuel and lighting mate- 
rials decreases in anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal, electricity and gas caused the 
group as a whole to decline slightly more 
than one-half of 1 per cent from Febru- 
ary to March. Advances in the price of 
gasoline caused petroleum products to in- 
ctease sharply, while coke remained at 
the February level. 

Metals and metal products showed a 
slight downward tendency for March, In- 
creases in iron and steel were more than | 
offset by decreases in agricultural imple- 
ments, nonferrous metals and plumbing 
and heating fixtures. Motor vehicles 
showed practically no change between 
February and March. In the group of 
building materials, brick and tile showed 
no change in average prices. Paint and 
paint materials, structural steel and other 
building materials moved upward, while 
average prices for lumber and cement con- 
tinued their downward movement, forc- 
ing the group as a whole to decline ap- 
proximately three-tenths of 1 per cent. 

_Mixed fertilizers showed further reces- 
sion during March, as did also drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, and fertilizer materials. 
Chemicals, on the other hand, increased 
slightly in the month. The group as a 
whole decreased one-third of 1 per cent 
from the February average. 

Both furniture and furnishings in the 
group of housefurnishing goods averaged 
lower in March than in February. As a 
whole, this group declined about one-half 
of 1 per cent from the month before. 

The general average of the miscellane- 
ous commodity group for March remained 
at the February level. Increases in the 
prices of cattle feed, paper and pulp, and 
other miscellaneous items counterbalanced 
the further price recessions in crude rub- 
ber and automobile tires and tubes. With 
the exception of that for finished prod- 
ucts, the March average for all of the 
special groups showed decreases from the 
month before. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups 
and subgroups of commodities (1926—100): 

Mar. Feb. Mar. 





Federal Analysis 
Of Store Chains 


Given to Senate 





Operations of Drug and 
Hardware Cooperatives 
Discussed in Report by 
Trade Commission 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
chains with a retail membership of 6,041 
independent drug stores, and for 6 retailer 
cooperative hardware chains having a 
membership of 990 retail stores. 

The durg cooperatives have centered 
their activities primarily on distribution 
of merchandise to members at low cost, 
the Commission finds. They have given 
little attention to special services for 
retail members or to developing advertis- 
ing programs for them. They are getting 
goods into their members’ hands on a 
gross margin of about 10 per cent on sales. 

Lack of cooperation by drug manufac- 
turers and by retail members from the 
leading problems confronting the drug 
cooperatives. 


Cooperative Drug Claims 

Cooperative drug chains have done little 
more to meet competition of centrally 
owned chains than arrange for group buy- 
ing and warehousing of their merchandis- 
ing. Policies and methods used by cen- 
trally owned chains, relating to uniform 
store foatures, managerial services, super- 
visors and the like, are not common 


jamong the cooperatives. 


The hardware cooperatives are generally 
organized in much the same way as the 
drug cooperatives and follow a similar 
policy of distributcon at low cost with 
little emphasis on special services for re- 
tail members. 

The reports on drug and hardware 
chain store cooperatives are summarized 
in the Commission’s letter of submittal 
to the Senate, as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: Under 
Senate Resolution 224, 70th Congress, lst Ses- 
sion, the Commission was directed to make 
an inquiry into the chain-store system of 
marketing and distribution, including, among 
other things, “the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of chain-store distribution in compari- 
son with those of other types of distribution.” 
This report on cooperative drug and hardware 
chains discusses, as did the report on coop- 
erative grocery chains, one method of distri- 
bution now being employed to meet the com- 
petition of centrally-owned chains. 

This report includes information and data 
for a total of 24 cooperative drug chains with 
a retail membership of 6,041 independent drug 
stores at the close of 1929. The total sales in 
1929 of 16 reporting cooperative companies 
amounted to $24,553,000, practically all of 
which represented sales to members. 


Organization and Management 

The cooperative movement among independ- 
ent retail druggists in the United States had 
its first definite beginning in 1888 which was 
about the time the first cooperative grocery 
chains were established. 

The early cooperative efforts of the drug re- 
tailers consisted merely in buying as a group, 
or buying and warehousing, in order that 
they might purchase merchandise directly 
from the source and save for themselves at 
least some part of the charges formerly paid 
to the wholesaler for his’ services. To these 
functions of buying and warehousing, some of 
the drug cooperatives later added delivery 
services and miscellaneous other services to a 
limited extent. The movement in the drug 
field has had a regular, but slow, growth up 
to the present time. 

The present cooperative drug organizations 
originally sold stock to members who were 
required to buy a minimum amount and were 
generally limited as to a maximum amount. 
In many of these companies there is now no 
more stock to be sold and the policy is gen- 
erally to require the retail member to make 
a deposit from $100 to $500, or more, as se- 
curity against his purchases. The deposit is 
returnable, if, for any reason, the member 
withdraws. Members generally have to pay 
weekly for goods ordered. 

Cooperative drug chains have done little 
more to meet competition of centrally-owned 
chains than arrange for group buying and 
warehousing of their merchandise. Policies 
and methods used by centrally-owned chains, 
relating to uniform store features, managerial 
services, supervisors, and other things are not 
common. 


Based on the average amounts of all re- 
quired expenditures, as reported by the re- 
tailer type of cooperative drug chains, the av- 
erage cost to a member of belonging to such a 


chain is about $54 per annum. 
Buying and Selling Methods 


Sixteen reporting retailer cooperative drug 
chains average about $1,500,000 of net sales per 
| company in 1929. Most of of them sell only 
except as an accommodation. 
Fifteen cooperatives that reported no sales to 
nonmembers or the percentage of sales made 
to nonmembers showed an average of only 3.4 
per cent of their volume to nonmember busi- 


to members, 


ness. 


Merchandise sold by cooperative drug chains 
is usually billed at cost plus operating ex- 
penses plus a sufficient amount to make a fair 
Ten retailer cooper- 
atives report gross precentages added to in- 
voice cost ranging from 2 per cent to 20 per 
Calculated as an unweighted average 
this added amount averages approximately 


return on investment. 


cent. 


815 per cent for each company. 


Out of 12 cooperatives only four extend 
These cash dis- 
counts with the discount period are as fol- 
lows: 1 per cent, 10 days; 2 per cent, 7 days; 


cash discounts to members. 


2 per cent 10 days; and 81% per cent, 10 days 


The net period is fixed for members of six 
companies at 7 days and one company fixes 


the net period at 15 days. 


The average amount of merchandise bought 
by retail members in 1929 as reported by 13 
cooperative drug chains ranged from $300 to 
$8,000 per retail member and averaged about 
Out of 17 cooperative drug chains that 
report as to the approximate percentage of cash 
and carry sales made to members, 10 state 
that no sales are made on a cash and carry 
basis while two report that all sales are on 
The other five report cash and 
carry sales ranging from 1 per cent to 90 per 


$4,400. 


such a basis. 


cent of total sales. 


Thirteen cooperatives report estimates of The most important problems confronting 
sales on credit. Of this number seven state 
































mission Apri! 
telephone companies with annual revenue 
in excess of $250,000. 

Operating revenues amounted to $91, 


OL MONtN ccccccecerccccscvcccceccccccecees 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues . 
Public pay station revenues 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues . 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues .... 
Licensee revenue—Cr, 
Licensee revenue—Dr. .....-.+++e05 ececcccccce 


Telephone operating reVeNUesS ....eecceeees 


Expenses: 
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Operating Income of Telephone Companies 
For January Shows Drop of 17 Per Cent 


The operating income of the principal, 811,267 in January, 
telephone companies of the country fell 
off during January by almost $4,000,000, 
or 17.2 per cent compared with that month | 
in 1931, according to a tabulation mete per cent. 

i Interstate Commerce Com- 
et aa 15 based on reports of 102| subject to revision, from reports of reve- 












Operating income before deducting taxes .. 








Reports of Examiners 
In Railway Proceedings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 16 made public examiner’s pro- 
posed reports in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 


Radio cabinets: No. 24769.—Artophone 
Corporation v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Charges on radio 
cabinets with built-in loud speakers, in 
carloads, from Kankakee, Ill. to Kansas 
City, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Gasoline: No. 24704.—Cities Service Oil 
Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Rates on gaso- 
line,“ in carloads, from Ponca City and 
Cushing, Okla., to Hamilton, Cincinnati and 
Georgetown, Ohio, found not to have been 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Coal: No. 24629.—Aponaug Manufacturing 
Company et al. v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company et al. Rates on bituminous coal, 
in carloads, from mines in Alabama and 
western Kentucky to Winona, Kosciusko 
and Yazoo City, Miss., found not umreascn- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

Lime: No. 19943 (sub No. 1).—North Amer- 
ican Cement Corporation v. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad Company et al. Upon 
further hearing, findings in first report on 
further hearing, 163 I. C. C. 701, modified so 
as to authorize addition of emergency sur- 
charges to rates therein prescribed on lime 
and ground fimestone, in carloads. Order 
amended. Original report, 153 I. C. C. 431. 

Butter: No. 23530 and related cases.—Ar- 
mour & Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. Rates on 
butter, eggs and dressed poultry from ori- 
gins in Kansas and Missouri,to destinations 
in official territory found to have been un- 
reasonable in some instances and unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial in others. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

Tire chains: No. 24861.—American Chain 
Company, Incorporated, v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. Rates 
charged on‘ automobile tire chains, in car- 
loads, from East York, Pa., to Oklahoma 
City, Shawnee and Tulsa, Okla., found in- 
applicable. Applicable rates found not in 
violation of section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Reparation awarded. 


that their business is entirely credit. The other | 
six report credit sales ranging from 10 per) 
cent to 99 per cent. The average estimated | 
sales on credit for the 13 companies is about | 
87 per cent of their total business. 

Free Delivery of Merchandise 

Free delivery of all merchandise is provided 
by five drug coperatives out of 13 answering | 
the question, while seven report thet they) 
provide no free delivery service. Six compa- | 
nies charge for delivery in whole or in part. 

Cooperative drug companies employ only 
few salesmen to call personally on retail mem- 
bers. Of 19 companies reporting, 11 have no 
salesmen. while eight report a total of 18 sales- 
men. 

Unlike most cooperative grocery chains the 
cooperative drug organizations make very little 
use of leaders. Only 4 out of 22 cooperatives 
report leaders. One uses 6 leaders two days 
each week. A second reports the use of 
15 or 20 leaders usually for three days twice a 
manth; a third, 10 leaders for one week each | 
month; and the fourth, 1 or 2 leaders for 
10 days four to six times a year. 

Group advertising, which is a general prac- 
tice among cooperative grocery chains, is used 
very little by cooperative drug chains. Seven 
out of 23 cooperatives report that they ad- 
vertise regularly in newspapers. Of this num- 
ber three advertise weekly and four twice 
monthly. The use of handbills or circulars 
is reported by only one company. 


The total expenditures for advertising in 
1929 reported by nine cooperatives ranged from 
$25 to over $11,000 and averaged $3,686. Three 
of the cooperatives report that they have 
ufacturers’ contributions for advertising in 
1929 at $500, $1,800, and $3,000, respectively. 
According to financial reports of the com- 
panies advertising expenditures appear to be 
on the decline, a condition which is in con-| 
siderable contrast to that of the grocery) 
cooperatives where these expenses are on the 
increase. 

Cooperative drug chains’ private brands 
usually consist of standard articles of mer- 
chandise such as epsom salts, soda _ bicar- 
bonate, etc., put up in package form. Eleven 
of thee cooperatives report that they have 
private brands while 12 report that they do 
not. The average number of private brand 
items carried by eight drug cooperatives is 55. | 


Five companies report a higher mark-up on 
private brand goods than on nationally ad- 
vertised goods, while one company states that | 
the mark-up is the same for both. Three) 
companies report that their selling prices on 
their own apts brand items are lower than 
on nationally advertised merchandise and one 
reports that they are higher. Of the coopera- 
tive drug chains that indicated their future 
policy regarding the number of private brand 
items carried, five report that it is their 
policy to increase the number; one proposes 
@ decrease; and three do not contemplate any 
change. 


Financial Results of Chains 


The financial results of the cooperative drug | 
chains discussed in this report do not cover 
the financial and operating results of retail 
members. The drug cooperatives are not very | 
numerous but a higher percentage of these 
than of grocery cooperatives submitted re- 
ports containing financial and operating data 
for 1925, 1928 and 1929. Twelve companies 
reported for 1925, 14 for 1928, and 16 for 1929, 
the volume of business represented being 
$18,639,000. $22,981,000 and $24,553,000, respec- 
tively. All cooperatives furnishing these data 
belong to the retailer type. 


The average gross profits of the reporting | 
drug cooperatives were 9.5 per cent, 10.0 per 
cent and 9.7 per cent for the three years for 
which data were submitted. Average operat- 
ing expenses as reported amounted to 7.2 per | 
cent for 1925, and 7.9 per cent for both 1928 | 
and 1929. Salaries and wages make up over 
60 per cent of the total of these expenses., 
Delivery expense of cooperatives, amounting 
to about 8 per cent of total operating ex- 
penses, is the next largest expense item. 

Net profits for the reporting companies show 
a decline for the three years studied, being 
2.3 per cent on sales, in 1925, 2.1 per cent in 
1928 and 1.8 per cent in 1929. This downward 
tendency of net profit on sales is in contrast 
to that of the retailer grocery cooperatives 
which shows an upward trend. 


The total investment of 16 drug cooperatives 
in 1929 was $4,549,000, or an average of $284,000 
.|per company. The average rate of return on 
this average total investment was 11.2 per 


+ 


cent in 1929 which was a somewhat smaller 
return than is shown for the two earlier | 
years. 


| 

The results shown by this report lead to) 
certain definite conclusions. The drug co- 
operatives have centered their activities pri- 
marily on the distribution of merchandise to | 
members at a low cost. Little attention has 
been given to special services for retail mem- 
bers or to developing an advertising program 
for them. Drug cooperatives are getting goods 
into the hands of their members on a gross | 
margin of about 10 per Cent on sales. 
Cooperative Hardware Chains 





the drug cooperative appear to be the lack of 





a drop of 6.5 per cent} 
compared with January, 1931, revenues of | 
$98,216,733, while expenses fell off from 
$65,958,075 to $63,805,920, a decline of 3.3 


The compilations of the Commission, 


s | nues and expenses of 102 telephone compa- 
nies, each having. operating revenues in 
-| excess of $250,000, annually, for the month 


of January, 1932, and 1931, follows: 
Inc. or dec. (*) 


Number of company stations in service at end 























1932 1931 Amount Pct. 
++ —-16,783,133 «17,172,141 *389,008 #23 
. $58,832,206 $60,845,719 *$2,013,513_*3.3 
: 3,898,190 4,249,418 *351,228 #8. 
; 962,065 923.051 39,014 4.2 
> -21,506'899 25,338,690  *3,831.791 "15.1 
. 3:901'313 4'028,338 #127085 *3.2 
2'682.418 2'796.936 #114518 0 *4.1 
1'193.762 1/256,459 "62.697 *5.0 
; 1,165,586 1'221'878 *56.292 -*4.6 
. $91,811,267 $98,216,733  *$6,405,466 *6.5 
. $17,135,793 $16,624,543 $511,250 3.1| 
15'204'399 15,529'787 #325388 9 #2.1 
16.545.566 18,641,432 *2,095,866 = -*11.2 
: 9'107.679 91104,443 31236... 
: 5,812,483 6,057,870 #245387 *4.1 
» $63,805,920 $65,958,075 $2,152,155 3.3 
. $28,005,347 $32,258,658 $4,253,311 *13.2 
58,516 82'955 #244390. 
43,071 €.).429 17358 0]. 
: 909/276 830,265 79/111 95 
$27,111,416 $31,450,919 *$4,339,503 -*13.8 
7'960.230 3,319,963 *359,733 *4.3 
$19,151,186 $23,130,956 *$3,979,770 —*17.2 
: 69.50 67.16 eae ones 


+Complete data for the following companies of this cless not available for inclusion: 
fana Associated Telephone Corporation, South East Public Service Corporation of Vir- 
'. Tne, 


ba and United Telephone Companies 


| tresses; 
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Utilities’ Practice 
On Bill Payment 
Will Be Studied 


New York Commission to 
Investigate Charging of 
. Penalties and Allowance 
Of Discounts to Patrons 





Albany, N. Y., April 16, 

The Public Service Commission has or- 

dered an investigation into the practice of 

all public utilities in the State with respect 

to the charging of penalties for the de- 

fered payment of bills and the allowance 
of discounts for prompt payment. 


The Commission stated that it has re- 
ceived many complaints relative to the 
imposition of penalties if bills are not 
paid within a specified time, and has pre- 
pared tentative rules regarding the treat- 
i bills upon which payment is de- 
erred. 


Hearings are scheduled to begin April 
27, and it is proposed that the prospective 
rules be followed in connection with the 
filing of all new rates and tariff schedules 
and to bring existing schedules into con- 
formity with the rules by Oct. 1. 


Scope of Proposed Rules 


The proposed rules relate only to the 
supply of gas, electricity, steam, water and 
telephone service and do not affect the 
sale or rental of appliances and other 
merchandise. 

The proposed rules, which state the 
Commission’s policy, were announced as 
follows: 

1. The imposition of a penalty in cases 
where bills are not paid before a fixed 
date will not be allowed. 

2. Each public utility shall decide in the 
first instance whether it will or will not 
allow a discount for prompt payment. 
Where the utility can collect bills with 
reasonable promptness without providing 


for a discount, there should be no dis- 
count. 


Terms of Discount Plan 


3. If a utility decides to allow a dis- 
count, the bills shall be computed at gross 
rates and the amount of the discount 
shown thereon as well as the net amount 
payable. The date when the bill is ren- 
dered, and the date when the discount 
period expires, shall both be shown. 

The service classification must in each 
case show the gross rates, the method of 
determining the discount, and the exact 
discount period. The net rates may also 
be shown, if desired. 


4. The discount shall not exceed 10 
per cent upon the first $10 of bill (except 
that the discount may be 25 cents per 
bill for telephone utilities or 15 cents per 
bill for other utilities); plus 2 per cent 
upon portion of bill over $10. 


5. No utility adopting the discount 
method shall so frame its schedule of gross 
rates and discounts as to increase the 
amount of the discount applicable to any 
customer compared with the discount of 
penalty under the rates now in effect, 
without special permission from the Com- 
mission. 


cooperation by drug manufacturers on the 
one hand and by retail members on the other, 
No comparison between operating costs of reg- 
ular service drug wholesalers and cooperative 
drug chains is possible at this time, but will 
be presented at a later date. 

Few cooperative chains are found in the 
hardware trade to aid the independent hard- 
ware dealer in meeting competition of regu- 
lar chain stores, department stores and mail 
order houses. From the standpoint of age and 
number of groups organized the movement in 
the hardware field is still young as com- 
pared with the grocery and drug trades. 

This report includes such limited informa- 
tion and data as was procured from six retailer 
cooperative hardware chains having a mem- 
bership of 990 retail stores. The total net 
sales for five of the cooperative hardware 
companies (excluding the one small buying 
and Serereens group that does not operate 

warehouse) amounted to somew 
$6,000,000 in 1929. _ 

The hardware cooperatives are, in general, 
organized in much the same way as the drug 
cooperatives, and like the latter usually per- 
form few functions or services for the retail 


| members other than buying and distributing 
| merchandise to their members at reduced 


cost, 





Public Hearings Listed 
By the Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- 
dar of public hearings and conferences 
for the week of April 18 is as follows: 


Trade practice conference: Silk indust: F 
April 21, New York City; Chairman Williaa 
E. Humphrey, presiding. 

Trial Examiners’ hearings: 

Jacob Gennett, Newark, April 18, New York; 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of mat- 
John W. Bennett, trial examiner; 
Richard P. Whiteley, Commission’s attorney, 
Docket 1970. 

Nancy Lee Institute, New York, April 19, 
New York; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of toilet preparations; William W. Sheppard, 
trial examiner; Edward J. Hornibrook, Com- 
mission's attorney. Docket 1996. 

United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, April 
20, Chicago; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of building materials; William C. Reeves, trial 
examiner; Edward E. Reardon, Commission's 
attorney. Docket 1958. 

Weil Corset Company, New Haven, April 20, 


|New Haven; alleged misrepresentation in sale 


of a reducing belt: John W. Bennett, trial 
examiner; Richard P. Whiteley, Commission's 
attorney. Docket 1965, 

Nathan Gennet, trading as Central Quilt & 
Mattress Mfy., Newark, April 22, New York 
City; alleged misrepresentation in sale of mate 
tresses; John W. Bennett, trial examiner; 
Richard P. Whiteley, Commission's attorney, 
Docket 1977. 

(Issued by the Federal Trade Commission.) 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public April 16 by 
the Federal Radio Commission follows: 


| Broadcasting applications: 

WLBZ, Maine Broadcasting Co., Inc., Ban- 
gor, Me., license to cover construction pere 
| mit granted Jan. 5, 1932, for changes in equip- 
; ment. 
| WIS, South Carolina Brodacasting Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., license to cover construction 
|; permit granted Feb. 9, 1932, for changes in 
| equipment. 
| WEBC, Head of the Lakes Broadcasting Co., 
Wis., install automatic frequency 
control for auxiliary transmitter. 

WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., modification of license to 
change from specified hours of operation to 
continuous—unlimited—hours of operation. 
Daytime power to be reduced to 500 w., night 
power 1 kw. Now has 1 kw. day and night. 

KVOA, Robert Marion Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 
| modification of license to change specified 
| hours of operation. Change would involve 
| Sunday operation only. 

Correction to Report No. 425: KGGF, Powell 
& Platz, Coffeyville, Kans., modification of 
license to increase power from 500 w. to 500 
w. night, 1 kw. local sunset. 
| ‘Applications (other than broadcasting): 
| Ray-O-Vision Corporation of America, Los 
| Angeles. Calif., construction permit for 2,800 
ke., 500 w.; experimental visual broadcasting, 
| Aeronautical Radio, Inc., KGUV, Robertson, 
Mo., modification of constructign permit for 
extension of completion cate to Aug. 19, 1932. 
KGUX, Dellas, Tex.: WSDX, Atlanta, Ga.; 
WSDV, Columbus, Chio, modification of con- 
struction permit for extension of completion 
date. 
| WPDM, Police Department, Washington, D, 
C., modification of license for increase in 
power to 400 w.; emergency police service. 

Departments of Public Safety, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Northampton, Fram- 
ingham, Middleboro, Mass., new construction | 

rmits for 1,574 kc., 500 w.; emergency po- 

service, 


| Superior, 








» home owners and farm owners. 
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Changing Trend 
In Expenses of 
States Discussed 





Increases Largely Due to Ex- 
tension of Government 
Services, State Revenue 
Officer Points Out 


By Clyde L. King 


Secretary of Revenue, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 


Within the present generation there has 
been a distinct change in the services 
rendered by the governments of the vari- 
ous States, and consequently in the trend 
of State expenditures. State treasuries 
have been rapidly coming to the relief of 
During 
the last quarter of a century there has 
been a general recognition in State tax 
legislation that home owners and farm 
owners were bearing more than their fair 
share of the tax burden. In order to re- 
lieve these local taxpayers State services 
have been increased on the one hand and 
subsidies to school districts and other lo- 
calities have been increased on the other. 

Pennsylvania has been no exception to 
this rule. Indeed, Pennsylvania has led 

‘the way. The State Treasury of Penn- 
sylvania now receives no taxes as such 
whatsoever from owners of real estate in- 
cluding buildings as well as land. Aill 
State services are paid for in the main by 
taxes on intangibles or on such items as 
the gross receipts of public utilities. Gen- 
eral fund receipts for this biennium are 
derived as follows: Corporation taxes, 
48.5 per cent; inheritance taxes, 28.7 per 
cent; mercantile taxes, 49 per cent; fees 
from instructional institutions, 3.8 per 
cent; fees from welfare institutions, 7.3 
per cent; miscellaneous receipts, 6.8 per 
cent. 

In addition to these taxes, special serv- 
ices of the State are paid for by those who 
benefit from those services directly. Thus 
our State highway service is supported 
mainly by registration fees and gasoline 
taxes. For example, motor license funds re- 
ceipts are made up of 40 per cent liquid 
fuel tax, 44 per cent motor licenses and 16 
per cent other receipts. The work of the 
Fish and Game Commissions and the serv- 
ices of the State Banking Department in 
examining State banks all are self-sup-. 


porting. 
Distribution of Tax 
One dollar out of three of the total 
State expenditures is derived directly from 
taxes from those who benefit directly from 
the State service. Neither home owners nor 


farm owners pay anything directly as such | 


toward these special services. 


| 
In addition to these se:f-supported serv-| 


ices, the State now returns 50 cents out 
of every dollar of the State receipts di- 
rectly to local treasuries in the form of 
subsidies. The appropriations from the 
general fund as approved by the Governor 
for the current biennium total about $192,- 
000,000. 

About 50 cents out of every dollar in the 
general fund goes to schools. Eighty cents 
out of every dollar goes for schools, wel- 
fare and health activities. Of this large 
amount about 1 per cent only goes for 


State supervision, the balance going en-| 


tirety to the aid of local treasuries. 
Let us make another classification—one 
which will show the amount expended by 
State departments and amounts given in 
subsidies. For this classification the gen- 
eral fund appropriations totaling $192,000,- 
000 are separated from the special fund 
appropriations amounting to $158,000,000. 
Extent of Subsidies 

From the general fund there will be 
distributed in cash as subsidies to the 


schools, to hospitals and homes, mothers’ | 


assistance, and indemnities for diseased 
cattle destroyed, $95,800,000 or 49.8 per 
cent of the general fund. This amount 
does not include the governmental serv- 
ices of the various departments totaling 


$78,800,000 such as Agriculture, Banking, ; 


Forests and Waters, Health, Insurance, 
Labor and Industry, Military Affairs, 
Mines, State Police, Public Instruction, 
Welfare and the boards. These services 
being almost all of direct benefit to indi- 
viduals and local communities, may them- 
selves be considered in the nature of sub- 
sidies to local areas because the cost of 
many of these services, would fall upon 


pene oath or affirmation of the president or 





the local districts were they not performed 
by the State. 
The remaining amount of the govern- 


mental cost, including expenditures for 


making the laws, collecting, auditing and 
disbursing the money and the work of 
the Governor’s Office and such depart- 
ments as Justice;“State, Internal Affairs 
and Property and Supplies, we might term 
overhead. This is but 20 per cent of the 
whole. All of these strictly State ex- 
penditures take but one dollar out of five. 


Hence to cut State expenditures means | 
that four dollars out of every five dollars 


of reduction at the very least must be 


forced back upon the local taxpayers or 
the services disbanded and no one is going 
to talk seriously of disbanding those 
ey services. | 

Counting all of the special operating | 
funds as well as the general fund, the| 
taxpayer's dollar comes from the fgllow- 


ing sources: General fund, 53.27 per cent; 
motor license fund, 45 per cent; 
fund, 0.8 per cent; fish fund, 0.3 per cent; 


banking fund, 0.6 per cent; State farm 


products show fund, 0.63 per cent. 
Collections of Levies 


For the most part our State taxes age) 
collected in a calendar year on the bufi- | 
ness transactions in the previous calendar | 
The State tax year is the calendar 
year. The State fiscal year ends on June 1. 
The tax receipts to the State in the main 
for the current calendar year are based 
on fhe gross volume of business or the 
value of capital stock and bonds in the 
Hence our re- 
ceipts for this year do not reflect the 
severe business conditions of this year. 
They reflect the much better conditions of 
The State receipts for the cal- 
endar year 1933 will reflect the business 
conditions of the calendar year 1932. This 


year. 


previous caleridar year. 


last year. 


lag of State receipts behind business con- 
ditions is of great importance in forecast- 
ing State income. 

The 


game 


uation is more complicated when 
we recall tInat the fiscal year ends on May | 
31 and the fiscal year has little if anything 
to do with the tax year. I have repeatedly 
stated for many months that we fully ex- 
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Provision Is Made for State-wide Branch Bank- 


ing for National Banks 





{Continued from Page 5.} 


shall at no time be less than the aggregate 
minimum capital required by law for the 
establishment of an equal number of na- 
tional banking asociations situated in the 
various places where such association and 
its branches are situated.” 

Sec. 20. Sections 1 and 3 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the consoli-~ 
dation of national banking associations, 
approved November 7, 1918, as amended, are 
amended by striking out the words “county, 
city, town, or village’ wherever they occur 
in such section, and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words “State, countv. city, town, or 


village.” 
a ae 


Sec. 21. The first two sentences of sec- 
tion 5197 of the Revised Statues are amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Any association may take, receive re- 
serve, and charge on any loan or discount 
made, or upon any notes, bills of exchange, 
or other evidence of debt. interest at the 
rate allowed by the laws of the State, Ter- 
ritory, or District where the bank is located, 
or at a rate of 1 per centum in excess of the 
discount rate on ninty-day commercial pa- 
per in effect at the Federal reserve bank in 
the Federal reserve district where the bank 
is located, whichever may be the greater, 
and no more, except that where by the laws 
of any State a different rate is limited for 
banks of issue organized under State laws, 
the rate so limited shall be allowed for 
associations organized or existing in any 
such State under this title. When no rate 
is fixed by the laws of the State, or Ter- 
ritory, or District, the bank may take, ¥ 
ceive, reserve, or charge a rate not exceeding 
7 per centum, or 1 per centum in excess of 
the discount rate on ninety-day commercial 
paper in effect at the Federal reserve bank 
in the Federal reserve district where the 
bank is located, whichever may be the great- 
er, and such interest may be taken in ad- 
vance, reckoning the days for which the 
note, bill, or other evidence of debt has to 


run.” 
++ + 


Sec. 22. The second sentence of the first 
paragraph of section 5200 of the Revised 
Statues, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end there- 
of the following: “and shall include in the 
case of obligations of a corporation all obli- 
gations of all subsidiaries thereof in which 
such corporation owns or controls a ma- 
jority interest.” 

+ + 


Sec. 23. Section 5211 of the Revised Sta- 
tutes, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“Each national banking association shall 
obtain from each of its affiliates other than 
member banks and furnish to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency not less than three 
reports during each year, in such form as 
the Comptroller may prescribe, verified by 


such other officer as may be designated by 
the board of directors of such affiliate to 
verify such reports, disclosing the informa- 
tion hereinafter provided for as of dates 
identical with those for which the Comp- 
troller shall during such year require the 
reports of the condition of the association. 
For the purpose of this section the term 
‘affiliate’ shall include holding company af- 
filiates as well as other affiliates. Each such 
report of an affiliate shall be transmitted to 
the Comotroller at the same time as the 
corresponding report of the association, ex- 
cept that the Comptroller may, in his dis- 
cretion, extend such time for good cause 
shown. Each such report shall contain such 
information as in the judgment of the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall be neces- 
sary to disclose fully the relations between 
such affiliate and such bank and to enable 
the Comptroller to inform himself as to the 
effect of such relations upon the affairs of 
such bank. The reports of such affiliates shall 
be published by the association under the 
same conditions as govern its own condi- 


tion reports. The Comptroller shall also | 


have power to call for additional reports 
with respect to any such affiliate whenever 
in his judgment the same are necessary in 
order to obtain a full and complete knowl- 
edge of the conditions of the association 
with which it is affiliated. Such additional 
reports shall be transmitted to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in such form as he 
may prescribe. Any such affiliated bank 
which fails to obtain and furnish any re- 
port required under this section shall be- 
subject to a penalty of $100 for each day 
during which such failure continues.” 
+~+ + 


Sec. 24. (a) The first paragraph of sec- 
tion 5240 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed, is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided, That in mak- 
ing the examination of any national bank 
the examiners shall include such an exam- 
ination of the affairs of all its affiliates 
other than member banks as shall be neces- 
sary to disclose fully the relations between 
such bank and such affiliates and the effect 
of such relations upon the affairs of such 
bank; and in the event of the refusal to 
give any information required in the course 
of the examination of any such affiliate, or 
in the event of the refusal to permit such 
examination, all the rights, privileges, and 
franchises of the bank shall be subject to 
forfeiture in accordance with section 2 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended. The 
Comptroller of the Currency shall have 
power, and he is hereby authorized, to pub- 
lish the report of his examination of any 
national banking association or affiliate 
which shall not within one hundred and 
twenty days after notification of the recom- 


District of Columbia, or whenever, in the 
opinion of a Federal reserve agent, any di- 
rector or Officer of a State member bank 
in his district shall have continued to vio- 
late any law relating to such bank or trust 
company or shall have continued unsafe 
or unsound practices in conducting the 
business of such bank or trust company, 
after having been warned by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency or the Federal res- 
erve agent, as the case may be, to dis- 
continue such violations of law of such 
unsafe or unsound practices, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency or the Federal reserve 
agent, as the case may be, may certify the 
facts to the Federal Reserve Board. In any 
such case the Federal Reserve Board may 
cause notice to be served upon such direc- 
tor or officer to appear before such Board to 
show cause why he should not be removed 
from office. A copy of such order shall be | 
sent to each director of the bank affected, 
by registered mail. If, after granting the 
accused director or officer a reasonable op- 
portunity to be heard, the Federal Reserve 
Board finds that he has continued to violate 
any law relating to such bank or trust com- 
pany or has continued unsafe or unsound 
practices in conducting the business of such 
bank or trust company after having been 
warned by the Comptroller of the Currency 
or the Federal reserve agent to discontinue 
such violation of law or such unsafe or un- 
sound practices, the Federal Reserve Board, 
in its discretion, may order that such dire- 
cor or officer be removed from office. A 
copy of such order shall be served upon 
su@h director or officer. A copy of such 
order shall also be served upon the bank 
of which he is a director or officer, where- 
upon such director or officer shall cease to 
be a director or officer of such bank; Pro- 
vided, That such order and the findings of 
fact upon which it is based shall not be 
made public or disclosed to anyone except 
the director or officer involved and the di- 
rectors of the bank involved, otherwise than 
in connection with proceedings for a viola- 
tion of this section. Any such director or 
officer removed from office as herein pro- 
vided who thereafter participates in any 
manner in the management of such bank 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than five years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. 
++ + 


Sec. 26. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 
If any provision of this Act, or the applica- 
tion thereof to any person or circum- 
stances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act, and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 





Soft Coal Production 
Reveals Gain in March 


The total production of soft coal in 
March is estimated at 32,250,000 net tons. 
| This indicates an increase of 4,237,000 
tons, or 15.1 per cent, over the February 
output, due largely to the greater number 


daily rate of output in March exceeded the 
February rate by 64,000 tons, or 5.7 per 
cent, and was less by 8. 4 per cent than 
that in March, 1931. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite 
increased also in March, both in total and 
in the daily rate. The total for the month 
amounted to 4,789,000 net tons as against 
4,019,000 tons in February. The daily rate 
for March was greater by 13,400 tons, or 
8.2 per cent, than that for February. The 
average daily rate of output in March, 
1931, was 182,500 tons. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended April 9, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is esti- 
mated at 4,685,000 net tons. Compared 
with the preceding week, this shows a de- 
crease of 1,177,000 tons, or 20.1 per cent. 
While there appears to be a generally 


I ncome Tax Held | 
Invalid in Illinois 


County Circuit 


| come tax law of Illinois to be unconstitu- 


| 000 appropriated for the expense of ad- 


| preme Court before the first income taxes 


of working days in March. The average | 


|have been under the same period of last 


Court Rules 
That Law Is in Conflict With 


State’s Constitution 


Springfield, Ill., April 16. 


The Sangamon County Circuit Court, in| 
a decision rendered by Judge Jesse R. 


Brown, on April 16 held the personal in- 


tional. The suit was an injunction pro- 
ceeding to restrain the expenditure of $5,- 


ministering the new Act. The Act itself 
does not go into effect until July 1, but 
the appropriation bill was passed with 
an emergency clause and went into effect 
as soon as the Governor signed it on Feb. 
22. This was done, it was explained, to 
pave the way for an immediate court test 
of the new Act, so it could be appealed 
and likely passed upon by the State Su- 


would become due in the Spring of 1933. 


Status of Business 


Sales 
Said to Be Slow 


ness are evident in Canada, with sales 
slow in a number of lines, according to a 
Department of Commerce statement April 
16, based on telegrams from its represent- 
atives in the Dominion. 

Some seasonal gains are reported, but 
price reductions are reported for some 
commodities. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Canadian business generally was quiet 
in the week ended Saturday, according to 
a telegram received in the Commerce De- 
partment from Trade Commissioner H. A. 
Sweetser, Ottawa. There are but a few 
signs of an early revival. Considerable 
price readjustment by wholesalers to meet 
new taxation requirements is_ evident. 
Collections generally are slow. 

Assistant Trade Commissioner W. P. 


Sargeant, Montreal, wires that Spring 
buying of merchandise is _ increasing 
slightly. Spring seeding is responsible for 


@ moderate increase in sales of agricul- 
tural implements. Automotive sales con- 
tinue slow, but improvement is expected 
shortly. 
ware lines have been reduced. Distress 
selling of furniture by whblesalers is re- 
tarding this industry 
marking time. 


ricultural implement manufacturer has 
offered a 10 per cent reduction on prices 
and outstanding accounts. Textile manu- 
facturing trades are taking a fair amount 


have reduced their buying. 
and drug lines are moving reasonably well. 
Tax increases are causing higher prices 
foodstuffs. Chain store sales, in dollars, 


year. Paper box makers selling to the 
packaged food industry are busy. Manu- 


normal. 
Trade Commissioner John A. Embry, at 





downward trend in output throughout the 


and Ohio. 


419,000 tons. 
output was greater by 40,000 tons, or 23.4 
per cent, than for the five days in the 
|preceding week. Production during the 
; week in 1931 corresponding with that of 
April 9 amounted to 1,260,000 tons. 
is the third week in 1932 in which the fig- 
ure has been higher than that for 1931.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


St. Paul Railroad Seeks 
Approval of Federal Loan 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
| Pacific Railroad on April 16 applied to thé 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of a three-year loan of $10,996,331 





mendations or suggestions of the comptrol- 
ler, based on said examination, have com- 
plied with the same to his satisfaction. 
Ninety days’ notice prior to such publicity 
shall be given to the bank or affiliate.” 

(b) Section 5240 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, is further amended by adding 
after the first paragr@ph thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“The examiner making the examination 
of any affiliate of a national bank shall 
have power to make a thorough examination 
of all the affairs of the affiliate, and in do- 
ing so he shall have power to administer 
oaths and to examine any of the officers, 
directors, employes, and agents thereof 
under oath and to make a report of his 
findings 10 the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The expense of examinations of 
such affiliates may be assessed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon the affiliates 
examined in,proportion to assets or resources 
held by the affiliates upon the dates of ex- 
amination of the various affiliates. If any 
such affiliate shall refuse to pay such ex- 
penses or shall fail to do so within sixty 
days after the date of such assessment, then 
such expenses may be assessed against the 
affiliated national bank and, when so as- 
sessed, shall be paid by such national bank; 
Provided, nowever, That. if the affiliation 
is with two or more national banks, such 
expenses may be assessed against, and col- 
lected from, any or all of such national 
banks in such proportions as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency mal prescribe. If 
any affiliate of a national bank shall refuse 
to permit an examiner to make an exdin- 
ination of the affiliate or shall refuse to give 
any information required in the course of 
any such examination, the natjonal bank 
with which it is affillated shall be subject 


to a penalty of not more than $100 for 
each day that any such refusal shall con- 
tinue. Such penalty may be assessed by 


the Comptroller of the Currency and col- 
lected in the same manner as expenses of 
examinations.” 

~+ + 


Sec. 25. Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director 
or officer of a national bank, or of a bank 
or trust company doing business in the 





on the stock of State banks this year are 


pect to collect ifn full the estimates we! but one-half of those a year ago. No 
made for the fiscal year ending May 31| business man needs to have his attention 


next. Whether ‘we will collect more or less 
than those estimates depend upon whether 
certain cases now before the courts are! 
decided on this side or on the other side | 
of June 1. That change will have nothing 


called to declining ability to pay taxes. 
The present calendar year is determin- 
ing in the main now the receipts for the 
first fiscal year in the coming biennium. 
Business mugt take a rapid turn for the 


to do with the total estimated collections | better before this calendar year is over to 


for the biennium. 
Estimates of Shortage 

In making our estimates for the fiscal 
year starting this coming June 1 we as- 
sumed a return of prosperity during this 
calendar year. Instead of that every busi- 
ness man knows that business conditions 
have become steadily worse and hence tax 
receipts must go down. I have for many 
months estimated that we would fall short 
of our estimates next year by from $5,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. Tax returns now com- 
iuig in based on the calendar year just 





affect at all the tax income for the fiscal 
year starting a year from this June. As 


jis this business year and the next so in 


the main will be the tax returns for the 


| second biennium. You may take your 
| Own guess as to what those business con- 
| ditions will be. 
; With me that during the next biennium 


I think you will agree 
the State will be short say from $40,000,000 


| to $60,000,000 from existing sources of rev- 
| enue. 


The amount collected will just 
about equal demand for school taxes 
alone. To reduce State expenditures by 


Passed indicate that we will have great | anything like that amount must neces- 
difficulty to come even that close to our |sarily throw increasingly heavy burdens 





4, 


\ 


estimate. For instance, the tax receipts | upon local taxpayers. 


from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
| ration, to be used in paying off equipment 
| trust certificates, bonds, and other in- 
|debtedness. (Finance Docket No. 9339.) 
The railroad proposes to secure the loan 
| through the pledge of $11,212,000 of gen- 
| eral mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, Se- 
ries G, which it sought permisison 
| through separate application to issue and 
| pledge. 


|Voluntary Rate Reduction 
Aids Telephone Business 


Madison, Wis., April 16. 

The voluntary reduction of telephone 
rates because of the existing economic sit- 
uation has shown a tendency to check the 
loss of subscribers and to bring about the 
reconnection of others who ‘had discon- 
tinued service, according to a letter re- 


ceived by the Public Service Commis- | 


sion from one of the companies which 
made such a reduction. 

The Lemonweir Valley Telephone Co. 
was one of the many small companies 
that recently reduced rates voluntarily 
| when it became evident that subscribers 
were dissatisfied with existing rates, the 
| Commission explained. 

The company now has advised the Com- 


and recovering former subscribers, the rate 
reduction has helped collections. 


Changes in State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in status among State bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 


}nounced April 16 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 


Admitted to Membership: 
field, Nebr., $25,000. 

Change in Title: 

The First Savings & Trust Bank of Whit- 
man County, Colfax, Wash., has changed its 
title to “First Savings & Trust Bank.” 

The Carbon County Bank, Price, Utah, has 
changed its title to the “Carbon Emery Bank.” 

National banks granted trust powers: 

First National Bank at Pontiac, Pontiac, 
Mich. (Full powers). 

First National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 
(Supplemental powers). 


Bank of Moore- 


National Bank Suspension 

} National bank suspending April 14, as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
|rency, was: First Nationa! Bank of Glas- 
gow, Ky., resources $535,385. + 





Uruguayan Imports Decline 


Uruguayan imports in January declined to! 
oT A 


the lowest figures in recent years. 
ment of Commerce.) 





This | 


| mission that in addition to checking losses | 


during the week ended April 15 were an- | 


general. 


| Other lines are poor. 
| a 
| 


Customs 


Public debt— 


Conditions in Canada 
in a Number of Lines) 


Few signs of an early revival of busi- 


Prices of certain seasonal hard- | 


and retailers are | 


According to Assistant Trade Commis- | 


sioner Avery F. Peterson, Toronto, an ag- | Xcess of expenditures 


of chemicals, but rubber manufacturers | 
Proprietary | 


for many lines of domestic and imported | 


facturers of moderate priced shoes are 
}comfortably occupied and the tanning in- 
| dustry shows some improvement, although 
|demand for upholstery leathers is under 


Winnipeg, states that crop prospects are 
very favorable as wheat seeding becomes 
Sales of new automobiles are 
country, the greater part of the loss is| experiencing a moderate seasonal increase | 
due to the suspensions in Illinois, Indiana,|and dealers generally are optimistic. Re- 
|placement repairs are moving well and 
The total production of Pennsylvania | electrical appliance sales are slow. There 
anthracite during the week ended April|has been a slight improvement in both 
9 is estimated at 1,291,000 net tons. Fol-| wholesale and retail hardware sales. In- 
lowing a week in which working time was/| dustrial machinery is stagnant, however. 
curtailed by a holiday, this is a gain of|A fair demand for rubber footwear, tires 
The average daily rate of and druggist sundries has developed, but 





Refunding of Road Bonds 


Governor Parnell has 


| lature, providing for the 
$47,000,000 worth of road 


of wheat 


Approved in Arkansas 


Little Rock, Ark., April 16. | 
signed a_ bill 
| passed by the special session of the Legis- 
refunding of | 
improvement 
district bonds assumed by the State in 
1927 under an Act known as the Mar- 


N. Y., bridge. 
Apr. 11. 
H. R. 8379. Missouri River, Arrow Rock, Mo., 


bridge. Passed H. Mar. 21. Passed 8. Apr. 11. 





tineau road law. 


Under its provisions, which became ef- 
overnor, 
new revenue bonds bearing 414 per cent 
interest and maturing in 10 to 25 years 
| will be exchanged for the old bonds, which 
bear interest rates from 5 to 6.per cent. | 


fective upon approval by the 


recent weeks. 


follows in full text: 


reserve member banks continued. 


Interest rates were unchanged. Business | 
were 


failures, as reported by Dun’s, 





| bridge. 


| bridge. Passed F 
Approve r. 15. 
P 5 i Mahoning River, New Castle, 


curity markets 


for the year. 


In comparison with a year ago, the de-| 
cline was 7.8 per cent, or much less than) 
the spread in the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding. Bank deposits, both demand and} 
time, declined and the liquidation of com- 
mercial loans as reported by the Federal | 





GENERAL FUND 


Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 


Income tax 


Total 





Miscellaneous receipts— 


Proceeds of Government-owned 


securities— 


Principal—foreign obligations 
Interest—foreign obligations.. 
Railroad securities .......... 
All others ......ccesesees 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. .. 
Other miscellaneous .....+++ 


eccccccccccecvecseeseses $36.305,377.25 $63,603,650.88 $1,616,516,058.83 $2,452,991,170.34 


Expenditures: 
g seeeeccecveceeeccsesces + $113,476,084.90 $118,338,354.41 $2,056,432,549.84 $1,777,085,676.43 


4,994,213.54 


Total 


General 


Interest ..... eocee 
Sinking fund 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs .......ceve0 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency ........ 


Panama Canal .......ccseccssees 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
CHOTA ce cccccvccccccccccsesseseccs 
Subscription to stock of Federal 
land DANKS .....cscccscccccserce 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


Total c.ccccccecccsecccseseees 


Excess of expenditures ..... eo 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 


ments— 


Principal—foreign obligations... 
From estate taxeS ...........+. 
receipts 


From franchise tax 
(Federal reserve banks and 
Federal intermediate 
DAREB) ce cccccvccusccccccecese 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc. .... 
OEher ceccccccccccsccccsscces 
Total srccccccccscescece vecscoes 
Expenditures: 
Public debt retirements ....+.+. 
Other ..cccccvccccccces se eeesetees 
Total ...cccccccces seeeeeeseeees 
Excess of receipts ...... eecccccecese 


Excess of expenditures .......++.. 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts 


DOA) acccsccccvvesscccdevcosccese 


Total 


TRUST FUNDS 


Receipts: 
District of Columbia ........... 
Government life insurance fund 
OUMeP acccccscccsccccvccccccvecee 


Total seccccccccecccccssccesvere 
Expenditures: 


District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 


Policy losses, etc. 
Investments ........ 
Other .......%- esse 


Total ciccccceccseccseveces 


Excess of receipts or creditS ....+. 





*Excess of credits (deduct). 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business April 14, 1932 
Made Public April 16, 1932 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 
+++ $23,181,184.22 





185,070.00 


714,324.25 
1,842,739.17 





ewes eeeeeesteee 


3,079,963.15 
288,333.24 
76,175,178.39 








see eeeeneee 


credit 


$666,228.54 
$666,228.54 





$234,813.26 
$234,813.26  $1,926,691,52 
$431,415.28 


234,813.26 
$197,552,208.73 $156,080,857.85 $3,684,770,871.28 $3,192,605,598.94 
$160,580,602.94 $91,306,998.63 $2,045,864,316.72 





$6,272,948.90 
3,591,197.80 
339,062.62 


$10,203 209.32 


1,539,719.10 
1,226,765.52 
1,442,375.89 
3,146 ,624.00 

$7,355,484.51 


$2,847,724.81 





STATE 








Corresponding 


Corresponding 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
Year 1932 Year 1931 


$8,430,746.18 $860,823,440.14 $1,514,691,985.10 
18,416,669.15 401,157,648.47 445,309,899.41 


$26,847,415.33 $1,261,981,088.61 $1,960,001 ,884.51 
15,896,728.13 281,118,321.48  305,994,016.68 


2,146,490.73 
92,370,597.85 


14,545,912.74 1,379,831.35 16,451,146.69 
175,800.32 18,912,170.66 6,053,773.82 
866,071.40 17,918,255.93 21,184,923.85 
5,271,722.96 35,206 ,390.80 48,788 ,336.21 


6,313,610.28 356,203,079.15 370,218,748.63 
ee esceeseres 355,299,200.00 391,660,000.00 
1,158,813.34 14,079,474.58 17,256,654.75 
2,336,527.93 64,592,755.56 53,632,808.19 
20,000,000.00 145,018,810.35 104,017,315,34 
417,313.66 8,687 ,947.81 8,114,811,24 

ee eeseccrens 230,728,763.18 ......ccccccce 
CS OED TOO  occivvesssccge 

100,555,416.80 144,977,270.81 

200,000,000.00 224,000,000.00 

20,850,000.00 20,850,000 00 

215,000.00 216,000.00 

9,500,000.00 9,500,000.00 





$197,317,395.47 $154,154,166.33 $3,634,406,737.27 $3,121,529,285.39 | 
$161,012,018.22 $90,550,515.45 $2,017,890,678.44 


$668,538,115.05 | 





29,265,117.64 


Setctecesice SNOWDON Jeu roscteiestcs 
eevee ecetesececce 21,294.27 90,912.23 | 
ge veerencess 36,509.00 59,150.09 
$1,170,208.34 22,331,701.46 19,718,578.36 | 
$1,170,208.34 $22,390,495.73 $49,133,758.73 


$756,483.18  $27,973,638.28  $21,942,554.82 





$36,305,377.25 $63,603,650.88 $1,616,516,058.83 $2,452,991,170.34 
666,228.54 


1,170,208.34 22,390,495.73 49,133,758.73 


$36,971,605.79 $64,773,859.22 $1,638,906,554.56 $2,502,124,929.07 


Total general fund expenditures. .$197,317,395.47 $154,154,166.33 $3,634,406,737.27 $3,121,529,285.39 
Total special fund expenditures .. 


1,926,691 .52 50,364,134.01 71,076,313,55 


. 








$6,920,820.83 
3,823,306 .88 
389,319.18 


$11,133,446.89 


$31,081,393.84 
58,375,316.64 
5,493 467.62 


$94,950,178.10 


$32,327,708.32 
65,551 836.76 
7,629,975.24 


$105,509,520.32 








Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 


thorized amount is expended. 
trict under trust funds. 


Pending in Congress 





‘New Measures Introduced and 
Changes in Status 


Agriculture 


Bills introduced: 


H. J. Res. 363. Purnell. 


Bridges 


Changes in status: 
St. Lawrence River, Hogansbur 
Passed H. Feb. 1. 


H. R. 483. 
Approved Apr. 15. 


| Approved Apr. 15. 
H. R. 8394. Missouri River, St. Charles, Mo., 
Passed H. Mar. 21. Passed 8S. Apr. 11. 
| Approved Apr. 15. 
} . R. 8396. Rock River, Prophetstown, III, 
Passed 8. Apr. 11. 


Passed H. Mar. 21. 
v 
R. 8506. 


Business Activity Maintained at Level 
| Lower Than Plane Prevailing Last Year| 


| Statistical data made available to the| slightly lower than in the preceding w 
| Survey of Current Business for the week| but remained well above a year a 
ended April 9, indicate that business was 
maintained at approximately the level of 
Bank debits outside New| 
York increased sharply over the preceding | 
week, which included only five business 
days for some of the reporting centers, ac- | 
cording to the weekly summary of do- 
mestic business conditions issued by the 
Department of Commerce April 17, which | 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25—100) 


Apr. 


Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
2 12 


26 11 4 


9 2 
| 1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 
Composite index—New York Timest 
Composite index—Business Weeki... 

RODUCTION 
Bituminous coal sehen ee 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 





production.. 









Cattle receipts ..... 61.7 
Cotton receipts 46.2 
Electric current? ... as Saar 
Freight car loadings éne'e 
Hog receipts ......... 63.5 


Lumber production; .. 
Petroleum production 
Steel ingot production 
Wheat receipts ...... 

WHOLESALE PRICES: 
Fisher's Index (1926—100)— 








All commodities (129) ......+.. 62.5 
Agricultural products (30) .. 45.3 
Nonagricultural products (90) 66.0 
Copper, electrolytic .........+.+. 41.3 
Cotton, middling, New Yo 22.4 
Iron and steel composite .... saint 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City ...... 30.5 
FINANCIAL: 
Bank debits outside New York City.. 86.5 
Bank loans and discounts ......++++- eaae 
Bond Priced ...cscccccccccscccccceses 83.9 
Business failures scerdacsecesace ries 149.1 
Federal Rasegve ratio ....sseseeeseees 91.4 


Interest rates-— 
Call money 
Time money ........ 

Money in circulation 

Net demand deposits 

| Stock prices 

1 Time GOPOSits .ncccsccccccccccccccsees 

| 


*Revised. 








BAI 
SaS 


ws 
38383 


iS) 


S58 8 


CLeoecd LSS. 


KOSANS IANO 


Baecee 


60.3 *60.5 801 80.2 96.6 
55.0 *56.8 784 79.7 96.6 


60.4 ‘74.5 69.6 74.0 84.7 
BI... 


- 60.7 «.... 121.0 
7 59.5 73.4 65.2 13.1 
6 77.3 262 33.1° 46.9 
8 90.9 98.9 100.8 102.9 
8 585 77.0 75.9 95.1 
7 63.0 65.6 67.9 76.4 
0 41.1 67.5 726 106.0 105.5 
4 103.8 1108 108.1 122.9 
3 316 67.1 684 100.0 
& 278 %726 50.0 32.7 
9 63.1 752 %75.3 91.3 
8 462 656 66.2 96.4 
1 660 778 776 89.0 
0 420 674 696 129.0 1 
2 240 37.5 386 61.0 
0 720 765 765 83.4 
2 34 566 558 82.9 
8 64.2 93.7 102.0 121.2 
7 98.0 121.7 123.1 134.7 
5 89.7 1069 107.2 106.4 
9 1543 133.9 134.9 121.4 
5 91.1 108.1 107.7 105.2 
6 606 383 364 97.0 
6 709 505 45.7 102.9 
6 113.2 95.7 95.5 93.3 
6 89.8 113.2 1138 109.4 
3 71.7 155.8 158.3 248.8 245.1 
3 125.2 160.4 160.9 156.6 


+Relative to weekly average 1929-31 per weeK shown, 
{Relative to a computed normal taken as 100, 








For financing sales 
and cotton in foreign markets; 
Banking and Currency. 

‘ Appropriations 
Changes i3el District of Columbia f. yr. 1933. 
Passed H. Apr. 15. 


encountered persistent 
liquidation, with the averages for both 
stocks and bonds touching successive lows 
Wholesale prices declined ; 
with Fisher’s index falling from 62.9 to 
62.5 per cent of the 1926 average. 
in circulation was only slightly changed 
from the preceding week. 
For the week ended April 2, the busi- 
| ness indexes of both the New York Times 
and the Business Week were slightly lower. | 
Decreases were reported in the production 
of bituminous coal, electric power, lumber, | 
crude petroleum, and steel ingots. 
mobile production increased, and the low 
priced manufacturers announced that the | 
results of their recent sales campaign were | 
encouraging. Freight carloading declined | 
for the second successive week, following 
—-4the gain of mid-March. 





of senior circuit judge. 


| other 


1003 | Roosevelt in Natl. Capital. 
1276| Reptd. to H. Apr. 15. 


26-3 | changes in status: 
| H. R. 10829. Relating to naturalization of 
Reptd. to 


Rowe 
SSassssS 


Woman Gwen Boo 


S>ees 
SSaN, 


arenes 
Sa828 SR8asz3S 


BAWAN BOK WODw 


202.9| of desirability of acquisition 
96.9| Menominee Indian Reservation, Wis., for es- 
108.9 | tablishment of natl. park; Public Lands. 


oe we 
S835S 
Crane 


States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 
After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
For total expenditures the items 
rust funds should be added. 


or District of Columbia under 





\Individual Debits Show 


Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


banks in leading cities for the week ended 
April 13, aggregated $6,774,000,000 or 22 per 


cent below the total reported for the 


preceding week and 39 per cent below the 


total for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $8,283,- 
000,000, «s compared with $8,103,000,000 the 
preceding week and $10,445,000,000 the 
week ending April 15 last year. 


Pa,, bridge. Passed H. Mar. 21. Passed 8. | 605,000,000 ($4,871,000,000); March 5, $5.= 


Apr. 11. Approved Apr. 15. 

H. R. 8696. St. Lawrence River, Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y., bridge. Passed H. Mar. 21. Passed 
8. Apr. 11. Approved Apr. 15. 

H. R. 9264. St. Francis River, Madison, Ark., 
bridge. Passed H. Mar. 21. Passed S. Apr. 11. 
Approved Apr. 15. 

R. 9266. St. Francis River, Lake City, 


Ark., bridge. Passed H. Mar. 21. Passed S. 
| Apr. 11. Approved Apr. 15. 

H. R. 10365. Monongahela River, Fayette 
City, Pa., bridge. Passed H. Apr. 4. Passed S. 
Apr. 11. Approved Apr. 15. 

H. R. 10775. Hudson River, Catskill, N. Y., 
bridge. Passed H. Apr. 4. Passed 8. Apr. 11. 


| Approved Apr. 15. 


Flood Control 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11183. For emergency relief of Palo 
Verde Valley, Calif. Reptd. to H. Apr. 15. 

H. R. 9451. Prelim. examination of Flint 
River, Ala. and Tenn., with view to control of 
floods. Passed H. Apr. 4. Passed S. Apr. 11. 
ates Apr. 15 

. R. 9452. Prelim. examination of Flint 
Creek and branches in Morgan County, Ala., 
with view to control of floods. Passed H. Apr. 

Passed 8. Apr. 11. Approved Apr. 15. 

H. R. 9453. Prelim. examination of Cataco 
Creek and branches in Morgan County, Ala., 
with view to control of floods. Passed H. Apr. 
Passed 8. Apr. 11. Approved Apr. 15. 
Immigration 
Bills introduced. 

H. R. 11389. Dies. For exclusion and ex- 
pulsion of alien internatl. political commu- 
nists; Immigration and Naturalization. 

Indians 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 9071. Relative to compensation of In- 

dians for lands. Reptd. to H. Apr. 15. 
Judiciary 
Changes tn status: 

H. R. 10641. To authorize circuit judge next 
in seniority to serve in case of disability 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 15. 

H. R. 10596. Relative to competency of hus- 
band and wife to testify for or against each 

Reptd.,to H. Apr. 15. 

R. 6678. For method of selling real es- 
tate under an order or decree of any U. 8. 
court. Reptd. to H. Apr. 15. 

Bills introduced: 

8. 4402. Steiwer. To remove limitation on 
filling of vacancy in office of senior circuit 
judge for Ninth Judicial Circuit; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11390. Jones. To detach Hardeman 
County from Forth Worth div. of northern ju- 
dicial distr. of Tex., and attach same to 
Wichita Falls div. of said distr.; Judiciary. 


Monuments 
Changes in status: 
8. 290. To establish memorial to Theodore 
Passed S. Mar. 2. 


Naturalization 


certain women born in Hawaii. 


| H. Apr. 15. 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 4515. Extending limit of time within 


which Parramore Post, No. 57, American Le- 
ion, may construct memorial building. 
assed H. Mar. 9. Passed S. Apr. 11. Ap- 
proved Apr. 15. 
Bills introduced: 
8. 4403. Blaine. 
struction of certain public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
Public Lands 

Bills tntroduced 

H. R. 11388. Schneider. 


bidgs.; 


For investigation 


eehbstasbess $58,500.00 $29,416 ,000.00 | 
$1,926,691.52 50,305,634.01 41,660,313.55 
$50,364,134,01 $71,076,313.55 


$2,087,366.81 $29, 166,862.92 $27,830,638.18 
837,935.58 17,817,673.77 15,051 407.43 | 
98,733.96 42,093 465.63 41,288,651.46 | 
712,288.58 3,060,463.62 9,581,205.97 
$3,736,324.93 $92,138,465.94 $93,751 ,903.04 
$7,397,121.96 $2,811,712.16 $11,757,617.28 


| life-blood from banks. 


as re-) 


To amend act for con- 
Public 


of portion of 


BANKING 7 


Decline in Volume 


* 


Of Currency Put: 
At 278 Millions 


Decrease for Three Monthy 


In Amount of Money in 
Circulation Is Less Than 
Half of Normal Drop 


The volume of currency outstanding de« 


clined a little more than half of the nore 
mal amount between the holiday peak 
and the end of March, according to oral 
and statistical information made avail- 
™ April 16 at the Federal Reserve Board 
Offices. ‘ 


Although the decline has been less than 


normal, most of it has occurred since the 
inception of the antihoarding campaign 
of the Citizens’ Reconstruction Organiza- 
tion, which is estimated to have brought 
$210,000,000 out of hoarding, according to 
the statistics. 
oral information furnished follows: 


Additional statistical and 


Between Deo. 27." 1924, and March 28, 
1925, the amount of money in circulation 


| fell from $5,181,000,000 to $4,803,000,000, a 
decline of 7 per cent, according to figures 
showing the weekly average of money 


outstanding. From Dec. 26, 1925, to 


March 27, 1926, the volume of currency 
not in banks or the Treasury Department 
vaults dwindled from $5,235,000,000 to 
$4,852,000,000, a second decline of 7 per 
cent. 


The same decline of 7 per cent 
took place in 1926-27. These years were 


suggested orally as most comparable to 


the present year. 

Between Dec. 26, 1931, and March 26, 
1932, however, currency outstanding, hav- 
ing reached the peak of $5,727,000,000 for 
the Christmas trade, declined to $5,498,- 
000,000, a 4 per cent recession. 

Normally the amount of currency out- 
standing drops far down immediately 
after the holidays, tends upward through 
February, goes downward in March, and 
turns upward with the first week in April. 


|In 1931-32, however, the large post-holi-« 


day decline did not occur, and the Feb- 
ruary-March declines, though larger than 
usual, have not been sufficient to make 
up for its absence. 
Antihoarding Campaign 

Usually the weeks following Christmas 
bring a decline of more than $200,000,000 
in the volume of outstanding money. 
This year, after dropping about $100,- 
000,000, the volume of outstanding money 
showed a tendency to increase, and plans 
were laid for the antihoarding campaign. 
Total money in circulation has grad- 
ually approached normal since the period 
just after the first of the year, although 
it still is above the abnormal level reached 
before Christmas. In the years 1925, 1926 
and 1927 money outstanding shrunk be- 
tween 7.6 and 8 per cent in the weeks 


| between Christmas and the end of Janu- 


uary. In January of this year it fell only 
1.9 per cent. By the last week in Feb- 
ruary the volume of circulation was off 
2 per cent from the Christmas peak 
whereas ordinarily it is off about 6.9 per 
cent. At the end of March the decline 
was 4 per cent compared with a normal 
7 per cent. 

Volume of money outstanding, which 
has been increasing almost steadily since 
October, 1930, is not a definitive index to 
hoarding, although it is the best available 
indicator and has been used as such, ace 
cording to the oral explanation. 

Exact causes for rises and falls in the 
volume of outstanding money are not 
definitely determinable. Bank failures 
have an apparent connection with money 
outstanding and with hoarding. If bank 
failures cause hoarding, hoarding also 
causes bank failures Sy withdrawing the 
Effects are cue 
mulative in both directions, it was said. 
Weekly averages of money outstanding 
for 1931-32 and 1925-26, years with coin- 
ciding dates follow, with the 1925-26 fige 
ures dn parentheses: 

Dec. 5, $5,527,000,000 ($5,016,000,000) ; Dec, 
12, $5,529,000,000 ($5,055,000,000); Dec. 19, 
$5,599,000,000 ($5,119,000,000); Dec. 26, $5, 
727,000,000 ($5,235,000,000); Jan. 2, $5,666, 
000,000 ($5,139,000,000); Jan. 9, $5,680,000,+ 
000 ($4,998,000,000) ; Jan. 16, $5,646,000,000) ; 
($4,872,000,000) ; Jan. 23, $5,632,000,000 ($4,< 
828,000,000) ; Jan. 30, $5,617,000,000 ($4,015,= 
000,000). 

Feb. 6, $5,645,000,000 ($4,833,000,000) ; Feb. 
13, $5,642,000,000 ($4,851,000,000); Feb. 20, 
$5,627,000,000 ($4,852,000,000); Feb. 27, $5,- 


594,000,000 ($4,886,000,000); March 12, $5, 
563,000,000 ($4,867,000,000); March 19, $5,- 
537,000,000 ($4,861,000,000); March 26, $5,= 
498,000,000 ($4,852,000,000). 





Exports Increase in March; 


Trade Balance Favorable 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
an accelerated rate in the following 
month, let .up in March, when exports 


| dropped to $43,909,000. This total was still 


higher than any month of 1931 except Oc- 
| tober, when a raid on the dollar took 
|nearly $400,000,000 in gold to foregin 
countries. 

| March gold imports totalled $19,238, 
| against $37,644 in February. Silver exports 
last month were worth %967,000, against 
| $942,000 in February, and imports declined 
from $2,009,000 to $1,809,000. 

Merchandise exports for the first three 
months of 1932 were worth $459,917,000, 
against $709,843,000 for the corresponding 
1931 months. Imports declined from $568,< 
| 296,000 to $397,508,000. 





Airports in Great Britain 
Great Britain had 12 licensed municipal aire 





| ports at the close of last year. (Department 
of Commerce.) 
25% 
Should be Invested 


in BONDS 


Every organized investment program 
should be founded on good bonds, 
They provide a regular income in a 
time when dividends and other earn- 
ings have been curtailed. 


8% Eight Year Gold Bonds 


These bonds of the Associated Gas 
and Electric Corporation are avail- 
able in denominations ranging from 
= $10 co $1,000. Initial interest 812%, 
participating conditionally to 10%. 


Circular D-223, to which reference is 
hereby made, contains full details. 


General Utility Securities, 


INCORPORATED 
61 Broadway New York City i 


Please send me Circular D-223, I 





Radio 


150.0 | Changes in status: 

S. 4289. To amend law relating to qualifi- 
cations of radio operators so as to provide 
Reptd. to S&S. 


licenses only to U, S, citizens, 
Apr, 15, 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Daily Index on Page 2. 
Monday issue. 
separately after March of each year. 


VOL. VII. NO. 39 





Weekly Index in every 
Annual Index- igest published 
Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


Che United States Daily 





ANDREW JACKSON 
President of the United States 1829-1837 
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Howto Keep Down Fire Losses 


and Insurance Rates +» «+ «+ 





Extension of Safety Measures and Improve- 
ment of Facilities for Control and: Supervi- 
sion Proposed by Indiana Fire Marshal 





By ALFRED M. HOGSTON 


Fire Marshal, State of Indiana 


TRE insurance is one of the necessities of 

our present-day society and economic fab- 

ric. _Few property owners can very well 
avoid-carrying it, and hardly any person can 
escape paying for it. 

If a person, firm or corporation applies for 
a loan, a fire insurance policy must be pro- 
duced or taken out to protect the one mak- 
ing the loan. A fire insurance policy is as 
necessary in securing a loan as a clear ab- 
stract of title. Therefore, fire insurance is 
a@ business and economic necessity, practically 
@ public utility. 

Fire insurance companies do not pay fire 
losses. They merely distribute them. Anyone 
knows this. No fire insurance company could 
last a month if it paid fire losses. 

In order to reimburse itself for money 
paid out it must collect in, by way of pre- 
miums from its policyholders, sufficient 
money to cover the same. It must also col- 
lect in addition thereto enough money to 
take care of overhead expenses, and should 
have interest on its investment. 

++ 

Fire insurance premiums are to a great 
extent controlled by fire losses, or perhaps 
rate of loss. If fire losses would become 
much greater and remain so, our insurance 
rates would increase. If we could and would 
greatly decrease our fire losses for a few 
years, insurance rates would drop. 


This statement is made as a general prop- 
osition, and is not intended to cover particu- 
lar conditions or specific cases. Consequently, 
one way to secure lower insurance rates is to 
decrease fire losses, and one way to avoid 
a raise of such rates is to prevent an increase 
of our fire losses. 


There are other things that affect fire in- 
surance rates, for example: The condition and 
structure of the particular piece of property 
insured, its exposure to other buildings, the 
condition of the buildings near it, the kind 
of business carried on in it, the kinds of 
business in the buildings near it, and the 
facilities for combating a fire, should one 
start. 

Now, what shall be done to secure a de- 
crease of rates or to avoid an increase? In 
the first place, we must look to decreasing 
fire losses, or at least preventing an in- 
crease thereof. 


Every Indiana citizen is financially inter- 
ested in every fire loss in the State; because 
every fire loss, regardless of what part of 
the State it is in, has a tendency to increase 
the rate of insurance on his own property. 
It is upon this ground and this theory that 
the State Fire Marshal Department is given 
its authority to condemn and remedy fire 
hazards over the State and investigate and 
prosecute arson and kindred cases. 


Fire departments, from the fire chief on 
down, should be run on a basis of efficiency 
and ability, instead of politics. 


The present system of changing the fire 
chief with the change of the city adminis- 
tration is highly inefficient and exceedingly 
expensive to the public. Members of.a fire 
department should never be employed on a 
political basis; should not be permitted to 
take an active part in politics, and should be 
beyond the reach of any politician, political 
faction, or political party. 

If boards of safety cannot be made non- 
partisan, they should at least be made bi- 
partisan; that is, composed of four instead 
of three members, two of one party and two 
of the other. 


++ 


Arson is responsible for approximately a 
$2,500,000 fire loss in Indiana each year. Who 
pays this? Not the insurance companies, 
but the public. It is part of the honest man’s 
annual tribute to crime. 

Certainly every other honest man is op- 
posed to arson and anxious to do all he can 
to prevent it. But what can he do? What 
should he do? 

In the first place he can work to secure 
more efficient law enforcing agencies over 
the State. At the present time our efficiency 
4 - very high. There is too much politics 

County sheriffs are seldom selected be- 
cause of their ability to work out criminal 
cases and catch criminals. We all know this. 
Therefore we must depend on our various 
city police forces and other law-enforcing 
agencies to solve our crime problems. 

Our town and city police forces are at 
present largely controlled by politics. This 
destroys their efficiency and thwarts the very 
purpose for which they are maintained. Our 
police departments all over the State should 





Special Courses 
for Aliens in 
Nebraska 
By 
Samuel R. Elson 


Director, Division of Adult 

Immigration Education, 

Department of Public In- 

struction, State of Ne- 
braska. 


N THE MAIN the Division of Adult Immi- 
gration Education in Nebraska has en- 
deavored to expand materially the indi- 

vidual work of each special class or school 
organized. 

Numerically a great number of new schools 
or classes have not been established. There 
has, however, been an increased interest on 
the part of school superintendents, supervis- 
ors, and teachers, as well as boards of edu- 
cation, in the importance of the work. 

Many districts in new localities have been 
asking for night schools. Thus far we have 
not been able to take care of any of these 
demands. 

The schools now operating show a very 
creditable registration of students, and the 
average attendance of these students is most 
encouraging. Home classes for women have 
developed into a very important factor dur- 
ing the past biennium, particularly in Omaha 
and Lincoln, where 22 classes have been or- 
ganjzed, in which 203 students have reg- 
istered. 
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‘are opposed to such over-insurance. 


be placed as far out of politics and the reach 
of any political control or influence as is our 
own Federal Department of Justice, the 
English Scotland Yard, or the Canadian 
Mounted. 

A State police system based on merit and 
efficiency instead of political preferment 
should take the place of our present State 
political police agencies. We should establish 
a State department of public safety, non- 
partisan or bipartisan, in which men are 
employed and kept on a basis of merit only 
and absolutely free of any political participa- 
tion, control or influence. 

++ 

This department should take the place of 
the State Fire Marshal Department, the State 
police division of the Secretary of State’s 
office and the fish and game warden division 
of the State Conservation Department. Pro- 
vision could be made in the law to take care 
of any objection which organized labor might 
have to it. Such a change as suggested will 
not only be far more efficient in curbing 
crime, but will be much less expensive to the 
State. 


The selection of competent prosecuting at- 
torneys over the State is very important. 
The honor and ability of a prosecuting attor- 
ney is the backbone of the prosecution of 
any State case. The prosecuting attorney is, 
aside from the judge of the court, the most 
important official of the county. 


As I have said, the amount the insurance 
companies have to pay out for fire losses 
enters as a large factor into the rate we 
have to pay for our protection. We have too 
much over-insurance in our State. Over- 
insurance is not only the underlying cause 
of at least 75 per cent of our arson cases, 
but it causes ‘insurance companies to pay 
out tens of thousands of dollars each year 
in accidental fires which they should not 
have to pay. 

All this makes insurance rates high and 
comes out of the pockets of our citizens. The 
insurance companies are not to blame = 

e 
blame lies with some careless or overzealous 
insurance agent. Our insurance laws should 
be amended to cover this phase of insurance 
and protect the public. 


I do not have any patent remedy for it 
and am not attempting to present any cure 
in detail. But no policy should be written 
unless the agent for the insurance company 
has made a fair appraisement of the prop- 
erty. Furthermore, agents should ascertain 
how much insurance an applicant already has 
or has applied for before writing him a policy, 
and should look with great suspicion upon 
anyone going several miles from home to get 
his insurance. 


How can we reduce or prevent the increase 
of insurance rates? Insurance rates depend 
upon the facilities for fighting a fire. If a 
city or town has a well-equipped fire depart- 
ment with a capable personnel it will have 
a lower rate than if it has a poor one, other 
things being equal. 

++ 


If water mains are poor or inadequate, 
water pressure low and equipment in bad 
condition, rates may go up. Proper standards 
in fire-fighting means and methods would aid 
in securing and maintaining low insurance 
rates. 


City ordinances that will properly regulate 
building construction and fire hazards will 
greatly aid in reducing insurance rates. Shin- 
gle roofs and bad chimneys should be legis- 
lated against by our cities.. Things and con- 
ditions which are likely to cause a fire should 
not be permitted in the fire zone or congested 
district of any city. They make high insur- 
ance rates. 


The structure and condition of one’s own 
building is a large factor in the insurance 
rate thereon and the contents thereof. Have 
it as nearly fireproof as possible. Perhaps 
one cannot have a fireproof building for 
one’s business, but one can keep the place 
clean and in good repair. 

People should beware of bad wiring, poor 
chimneys, defective’ heating apparatus, waste 
paper, rubbish, gasoline, and other inflam- 


mables and generally bad conditions. These 
all make insurance rates high. 

There is nothing much technical about 
keeping a place clean and safe. The remedy 


is carefulness and watchfulness—easy to say 
and difficult to observe. 

The local fire chief or one of his inspectors 
should look a place over now and then. His 
directiéns should be followed. If everyone 
would do this it would help greatly to reduce 
insurance rates. 

One may have one’s own place in good con- 
dition.and find one’s insurance rate high be- 
cause of some condition in the building next 
door or in the same block. One should call 
on one’s fire chief or the State Fire Marshal 
Department for assistance. 

No person should have to pay extra insur- 
ance because some other person maintains 
a fire hazard near-by. Perhaps we can some 
time get a State law that will correct this 
injustice, which is an all-too-common thing. 

+ + 


The fire problem is being solved in’ the 
cities by ordinances, efficient fire depart- 
ments, and good firefighting means and 
equipment. But in the small cities, towns, 
and rural districts it is far from a solution, 
and in these places the fire-loss ratio is very 
high. This tends to keep up rates all over 
the State. 

The best investment any municipality can 
make, under proper conditions, is money 
invested up to a reasonable point of efficiency 
in means to fight fire. It will pay big divi- 
dends, whether times are good or bad. 

I think it will pay to look into these things. 
It will pay, and help reduce insurance rates. 

Country districts and small towns can now 
purchase firefighting equipment. Wherever 
conditions are favorable such provision for 
firefighting means will, within reasonable 
limits, prove to be a very paying investment 
and should be encouraged. 

Indiana has been fortunate in not having 
insurance rates increased. Several other 
States have been subjected to such increases. 
Our good fortune has been largely due to 
our capable fire departments, the work of 
fire-prevention agencies, and the spread of 
the doctrine of being careful where fires and 
explosions may occur. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE 
OF ORE DEPOSITS 


Expanding Knowledge of Geological Conditions Gained 
from Nonferrous Researches of Geological Survey 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
minerals. 


The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 


By G. F. LOUGHLIN 


Geologist in Charge, Section of Metalliferous Deposits, Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior 


In the following article Mr. Loughlin concludes his discussion of the activities 
of the Geological Survey in rendering assistance in the development of the 


Nation’s mineral resources. 


URING 1931 studies of mining dis- 

tricts, through financed cooperation 

with States, were conducted in Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, New Mex- 
ico, and Virginia. The work was done 
where the demand for it was greatest 
and where it promised the greatest use- 
fulness. The cooperating organizations 
received the benefit of the United States 
Geological Survey’s trained staff, and the 
Survey geologists were enabled to give 
a@ greater amount of service than they 
could have otherwise. 


++ 


The wealth of information accumu- 
lated in the study of old, highly devel- 
oped districts not only serves to aid in 
their further development, but furnishes 
@ background for the appraisal of new 
and slightly developed districts. Although 
much remains to be learned in the sci- 
ence of ore deposits, it is often possible, 
from g study of mineral outcrops and 
shallow prospects, together with the al- 
tered character and structure of the sur- 
rounding formations, to decide whether 
development is justified on a large or a 
small scale, if at all. 


Large mining and exploration compa- 
nies and the general public must depend 
upon the reports of the Federal and 
State geological surveys for the informa- 
tion. But, as most State geological sur- 
veys lack the personnel and equipment 
for much of this more general work, the 
bulk of it falls to the Federal Survey, 
which endeavors to provide the maps and 
general conclusions that will serve as 
foundations for the local, intensive study 
of deposits or prospects. It is on such 
geological conclusions that modern min- 
ing operations are largely based. 


> 


Another activity of the Geological Sur- 
vey, which is an outgrowth of the kind 
of work cited above, is the collection of 
data on metals and their ores from the 
commodity viewpoint, and certain of the 
geologists have become recognized as 
specialists on certain metals or groups of 


metals. During the World War, when 
information on supplies and sources of 
strategic metals was in constant demand, 
this line of activity overshadowed all 
others and is reflected in the annual re- 
ports on metal production issued at that 
time by the Geological Survey and in 
such special volumes as the “Strategy of 
Minerals” and the “Political and Com- 
mercial Control of Minerals,” to which 
several Survey geologists were contribu- 
tors. 


+ + 


During the last few years, when the 
future supplies of gold have been causing 
concern, information on the subject has 
been supplied to the League of Nations. 
A general report on the gold reserves ot 
the United States was prepared in co- 
operation with the United States Bureau 
of Mines as a contribution to a sympo- 
sium on the world’s resources of gold, 
which was published by the Fifteenth 
International Geological Congress at Pre- 
toria, South Africa, in 1929. 


During the present depression, when 
most metals as well as other commodities 
are drugs on the market, the fixed price 
of gold and its increased purchasing 
power have brought it to general atten- 
tion, and hundreds of inquiries are being 
received regarding the occurrence of gold 
and opportunities for prospecting for it. 
Answers to these inquiries point out the 
most likely areas and at the same time 
warn the inexperienced against the diffi- 
culties that are likely to be encountered 
in finding promising land that has es- 
caped detection during the 70 or 80 years 
that have elapsed since prospecting be- 
gan in the West. 


+ + 


Requests for miscellaneous information 
and for field studies are received both 
from individuals and large operators or 
groups of operators, The Survey’s pro- 
gram is shaped so far as possible to meet 
these demands and thus to render worth- 
while assistance in the development of 
the Nation’s mineral resources. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrows Metals and Minerals,” to 
appear in the issue of April 19, H. S. Rawdon, Chief, Division of Metallurgy, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Commerce, wiil discuss the work at the Bureau 


on nonferrous metals. 





Bad Manners as Traffic Hazard 


Accidents Caused by Disregard of Other’s Rights 
By EARLE BROWN 


Chief Patrol Officer, Highway Department, State of Minnesota 


HE more I see of the highway traffic prob- 

lem and the more I study the causes of 

motor vehicle accidents, the more I am 
convinced that, while there are many sides 
to this question, the trouble back of it all 
can be summed up in two words—‘road hog- 
ging.” 

The accidents which result in death or 
serious injury are usually due to violation 
of one of a few fundamental rules of the 
road, rules which have been written into the 
Uniform Vehicle Code of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety and 
which are a part of the law in all, or nearly 
all, the States. 


I refer to such practices as driving beyond 
the left of the center of a road which has 
two or more lanes, contending for the right- 
of-way at intersections, passing other cars 
on the crest of a hill or at curves or inter- 
sections where the view is obstructed, mak- 
ing left turns without an adequate signal, 
weaving in and out or cutting in on other 
traffic, parking on the traveled portion of the 
roadway, passing street cars taking or dis- 
charging passengers, driving with glaring or 
improperly adjusted lights. 

Each one of these errors shows evidence 
of a disregard of the rights of others on the 
road. The driver who commits these errors 
is not treating other drivers as he would have 
them treat him. He is guilty of discourtesy 
of the worst kind. 

An error of conduct in the home or the 
office may hurt one’s feelings, but if it is 
unintentional it may be righted by an apol- 
ogy. Usually one can quickly escape the 
social boor. But there is no escape from the 
boor behind the steering wheel. Friends 
riding with him in his own car, strangers 
meeting him on the road, are alike at his 
mercy, and he leaves wounds which can 
never be healed, and vacancies in the family 
circle which can never be filled. 

When we speak of a road hog we usually 
think of a person with a big car or truck 
going down the middle of the highway and 
forcing other drivers to take the ditch or 
stay behind him. Such deliberate misconduct 
is of course inexcusable, but in its conse- 
quences it is perhaps not as serious as 
thoughtlessness. ‘ 


Such a driver at least gives plain notice 
of his hoggishness, and the driver of a 
smaller vehicle who contends with him for 
the road is simply foolhardy. But when we 
meet a car on the wrong side of the road at 
the crest of a hill, when the car ahead of 
us makes a sudden left turn without a signal, 
when he starts weaving in and out of con- 
gested traffic, we have no time nor oppor- 
tunity to get out of his way, and it is just 
luck if we escape an accident. 

Usually these things are not done delib- 
erately, but thoughtlessly. The driver who 
takes the trouble to consider the matter at 
all would know that when violating most of 


the rules in the traffic code he is endanger- 
ing himself as much as others. 


Misconduct on the road becomes all the 
more astonishing when we consider that 
much of it is committed by intelligent, edu- 
cated persons who have a high code of ethics 
and courtesy in their business dealings and 
their social conduct. Why they should be- 
come such boors when they get behind a 
steering wheel is difficult to understand. 


A large share of accidents, it is true, is 
caused by persons who are mentally or phy- 
ically deficient, and who should never be 
permitted to drive a motor vehicle. Some are 
caused by business and professional men who 
permit their minds to wander into other 
fields, and who forget to keep their minds 
on their driving. But many others are caused 
by persons who, althdugh of normal intellect, 
do not have any weighty problems on their 
minds, In many cases they do not realize 
the inherent danger in a modern motor ve- 
hicle. Perhaps they are hypnotized by the 
smoothness and power of their car. What- 
ever it is, thoughtlessness sooner or later 
leads to serious consequences. 


What is the remedy? A carefully trained 
highway patrol on the rural highways, with 
similarly trained traffic officers in the mu- 
nicipalities, can go a long way toward cor- 
recting driving errors. Efficient traffic con- 
trol requires careful selection and thorough 
training of the men. It also requires the 
right perspective. Nothing is gained by try- 
ing to make a record for a large number of 
arrests, by arrests from ambush, or by ar- 
resting or annoying drivers who gommit tech- 
nical but comparatively harmless violations 
of the Traffic Act. But a traffic patrol can 
be a real help if it will get the confidence 
of the motoring public. To do this the men 
must make it clear that in calling attention 
to driving errors they have in mind the 
safety of the driver just as much as others 
on the road. 


“Keep traffic moving safely” has been the 
Slogan of the Minnesota Highway Patrol. 
We started with 9 men in 1929, increased 
to 35 last year, and since June 1, 1931, we 
have had 70 men. Already we see a marked 
improvement in driving conditions on our 
highways. There is less driving in the cen- 
ter of the road, less passing on hill crests and 
turns, less parking on the roadway, and 
fewer of nearly all other driving errors. The 
visible presence of uniformed officers on the 
highways has a good effect, and it tends to 
keep drivers on the alert, even if they are 
never even given a word of caution by the 
patrolmen. 

But the patrol alone cannot solve the acci- 
dent problem: It is only one means of at- 
tack. No matter how many men you have, 
they cannot be everywhere. They cannot 
begin to give individual attention to the driv- 
ers of our now universal motor Vehicle. Nor 
have they any assurance that a man ar- 
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Failure of Source of Taxes Through Aban- 
donment of Cut-over Forest Areas Seen as 
Menace to Governmental Solvency 





By E. A. ZIEGLER 


Director, Forest Research Institute, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ITH the rapid retreat of our virgin-forest 

timber supply from the northeast and 

Atlantic States to the Lake States, then 
across the central hardwood States to the 
south, and now finally to the Pacific North- 
west, the future of our forest lands has be- 
come a matter of acute public concern from 
two points of view: 


First, there is the future need of forest 
products to be provided for; and second, the 
reversion of large blocks of cut-over forest 
lands to county and State governments 
through tax defaylt is threatening local gov- 
ernments with insolvency. 


Although our per capita consumption of 
wood is decreasing, our total consumption 
has not fallen to any considerable extent if 
averaged over a period of years. While lum- 
ber and other forest products do not reflect 
scarcity prices in the producing regions, in 
regions far from the virgin-timber supplies 
the long freight hauls have produced scarcity 
prices. 

++ 


Thus one forester, joining a small chorus 
“pooh-poohing” the probability of a “timber 
famine,” completely lost his case in a second 
paragraph which related that “common” 
grade lumber was retailing in Milwaukee in 
1930 for $60 per 1,000 board-feet. Lumber 
may be given away at the mill, but if that 
mill is too far away, transportation costs 
alone may cause “famine” prices to the con- 
sumer. A timber “famine” is a localized 
condition. 


In spite of the over-conversion of timber 
and relatively low mill prices, there is no 
evidence that the forest growth anywhere 
near approaches in volume, and much less in 
quality, the forest cut down. Now that the 
virgin timber of the great southern pinery 
is entering its last decade as a quantity-cut 
timber, and even the second growth has prob- 
ably reached its maximum cut for some time 
to come, the lumbermen see the need of 
growing timber. 

In the 1929 “Statement of Forestry Policy” 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation we read: 

“We must look for an increasing propor- 
tion of our timber supplies to man grown 
forests. There is sound reason why the lum- 
ber industry should lead rather. than follow 
in the development of commercial forestry. 

“The possibilities of commercial timber 
growing are expanding.” 

Pennsylvania’s situation corroborates this 
view. In 1899 this State reached the peak of 
its lumber cut, with a conversion of 2,333,- 
000,000 board-feet. In 1925, or 26 years later, 
this had fallen to 330,000,000, or one-seventh 
of the peak cut. 

++ 


The Pennsylvania lumber consumption dur- 
ing the 1920-1930 decade has hovered around 
2,000,000,000 board-feet, or six times our cut. 
We import from other regions 1,700,000,000 
board-feet in normal years. 

The second cause for concern is the failure 
of the private forest owner, especially the 
timber operator, to plan for the continued 
growing of trees on his cut-over lands, and 
so regulating his cut that he can carry the 
taxes and other costs of cut-over lands as a 
capital reinvestment, without reaching an 
overcapitalization condition until enough sec- 
ond growth comes on to maintain the cut. 

The dumping of large areas of privately 

owned cut-over forest land into the lap of 
State and county governments through fail- 
ure to pay taxes is a most serious problem in 
a number of States. It has given rise to the 
term “the new public domain.” 

In 1926 in Michigan 8,000,000 acres of un- 
platted, taxable land were tax delinquent, of 
which 73 per cent was forest land. This was 
24 per cent of the total taxable, unplatted 
land of the State. Of course, later redemp- 
tion will keep some of this land in private 
hands. The 17 northern counties of Wiscon- 
sin had 3,000,000 delinquent out of 10,500,000 
acres, or 29 per cent. The 16 northeastern 
counties of Minnesota had over 4,000,000 out 
of 15,000,000 acres delinquent in 1928, or al- 
most 28 per cent, and 12 per cent was delin- 
quent for more than three years. 

Florida reports 5,900,000 acres, or 17 per 
cent of the taxable area of the State “sold” 
to the State for taxes in 1928. This is re- 
ported by a member of the State Tax Com- 
mission to have increased to 7,0,00,000 acres, 
or over 20 per cent, in 1930. 

The problem is appearing in cut-over forest 
lands elsewhere in the South. Washington 
and Oregon have from 1 to 8 per cent of the 
total real estate acreage in certain forest 
counties delinquent three years or longer. 


++ 


This shows a very serious problem of forest 
taxation in these States, and the problem is 
growing in importance in other States also. 
The situation has not been caused alone by 
the height of the taxes or the fact that the 
annual property tax must be carried for such 
a long period accompanied by great risk in 
timber growing before the income is received. 
Undoubtedly the need for handling timber 
land other than as a “mine” to be “mined 
out” and abandoned has only recently become 
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rested or warned for a violation of the Traffic 
Act will not commit the same error again. 

A well-drawn driver's license law—such as 
provided by Art. III of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, “A Uniform Operators’ and Chauf- 
feurs’ License Act”—would undoubtedly be 
a big help. Properly conducted examinations 
would prevent many of the unfit from re- 
ceiving licenses. The power to revoke licenses 
would remove some others, while the possi- 
bility of the loss of their license would make 
others alert and careful. 

Education must be the final solution. Driv- 
ers must be taught both the specific rules of 
the road, as well as the necessity of observ- 
ing the Golden Rule, both for their own 
safety and the safety of others. They must 
understand the general principles of mechan- 
ics of their vehicle. Perhaps this must come 
through the public schools. Some day, per- 
haps, no one will be permitted to drive until 
he has gone through a course of study in 
auto mechanics, road rules, and courtesy. 
When every driver thoroughly understands 
his machine and his responsibility to others, 
our accidents will be cut to a mere fraction 
of what they are now, and the work of traf- 
fic regulation will be greatly simplified. 


general knowledge in America, if we can 


even now say that it is general. 

Forest property may be roughly divided into 
two classes: 

First, that with considerable reserves of 
virgin stumpage which would permit distrib- 
uting the cut into the future so as. to secure 
a perpetually sustained yield; and, second, 
that now cut over, which must be carried 
by advancing taxes and other costs over a 
long period of years until the timber harvest 
again arrives. 


The first class of property often is owned 
by an exploiter bent on the earliest conver- 
sion of the timber into money without regard 
for the future of the land or the community. 
The community knows his breed and will 
lend every effort to take out as large a tax 
slice as possible before the timber is gone. 


This spirit tends to assess the timber at 
its full present stumpage value, without 
proper discount for stumpage to be cut far 
into the future. It adds the considerable 
pressure of taxes all out of proportion to 
growth to the argument for early conversion. 

A forest owner inclined to perpetuate his 
forest industry would find a difficult path 
in a community with this spirit. Even our 
more progressive tax laws generally fail to 
provide for the case of large merchantable 
timber reserves, where sustained yield for- 
estry should find its easiest application. 

++ . 

These tax laws generally exclude merchant- 
able timber from participation in their ad- 
vantages. Yet outstanding foresters in the 
Northwest point out that a general agree- 
ment to reduce the cut to a sustained yield 
basis is exactly the thing needed to save the 
lumber industry and the population and local 
governments dependent on it from approach- 
ing insolvency. 

Perhaps Government control may yet have 
to step in. Pennsylvania forest lands are no 
longer in this class with virgin timber re- 
serves, however. 

The second class of forest lands includes 
most of the large eastern forest area. It is 
the cut-over and burned-over land that must 
be carried for years—perhaps 60 to 100 years 
for the production of saw timber, though 
smaller-sized products may be cut corre- 
spondingly earlier. 

A 10 cent an acre annual property tax 
compounded at 6 per cent amounts to about 
$15 in 40 years, $53 in 50 years, and $564 an 
acre in 100 years. Some States have an an- 
nual cut-over forest land tax of several times 
10 cents. Ten Florida forest counties aver- 
aged 26 cents per acre per year cut-over land 
tax, with one county averaging 45 cents. 

Individual tracts much above the average 
county tax could be found. In Oregon and 
Washington taxes of 5 cents to 66 cents per 
acre are quoted for cut-over lands in certain 
counties for 1926. 
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ENEWED vigor in the attack on tubercu- 
losis is particularly timely this Spring. 
Already reports of greater demands for 

sanitarium beds and of larger attendance on 
chest clinics are beginning to appear here 
and there. Economic stress usually favors 
an increase of tuberculosis because the prac- 
tice of hygiene is more often neglected and 
undernourishment reduces physical resist- 
ance. 

There never was an Irish potato grown in 
England prior to 1586. The reason is that 
there were no seed potatoes there before that 
time. Now that seed potatoes are plentiful 
and this tuber is known to be useful, the 
annual crop is tremendous. 

Once tuberculosis seemed to run in fami- 
lies—and still.does to a larger degree than 
may be noticed. Some families had the dis- 
ease and others did not. When the parents 
had tuberculosis the children had it, and 
even the grandchildren. It was believed that 
the disease was hereditary. 

On the other hand, if the parents and 
uncles andvaunts escaped tuberculosis, so did 
the children in many instances. Often the 
disease broke over family lines, but it stuck 
to the family trees well enough to be re- 
garded largely as an hereditary condition. 

Now it is known that a lot of people es- 
caped tuberculosis for the same reason that 
no potatoes grew in England before 1586. 
No seeds were planted, and consequently the 
disease did not develop—at least the quantity 
of seed planted was not sufficient to raise a 
crop of tubercle. Those who got the disease 
were afflicted before vast numbers of seeds 
were planted in vulnerable parts of the body. 

The disease tended to run in families for 
the same reason that the potato crop is per- 
petuated in England—plenty of seed was. 
handed down from one generation to the nex. 

This, though crudely expressed, is the pvin- 
ciple upon which the program for eradicat- 
ing tuberculcsis is built. A new ediucational 
campaign, championed in Illinois wy the Illi- 
nois Tuberculosis Association and the Chi- 
cago Tuberculosis Institute, began on April 1. 
The project is built around the digtum that 
“Every case comes from another case.” The 
end in view is to find the other case, and 
through appropriate control measures to dry 
up that source of infection. 

There is every reason to believe that this 
program, effectively carried out, will bring the 
desired results. Last year 45 cities and 62 
counties in Illinois experienced death rates 
from tuberculosis of less than 50 per 100,000. 
The whole of Illinois, exclusive of Chicago, 
experienced a rate of only 57. In 1920 there 
were only two cities in the State which ex- 
perienced a death rate from tuberculosis of 
less than 50 per 100,000, and the rate in the 
State, exclusive of Chicago, was 103. This 
improvement indicates that the program 
against the disease is sound and practicable. 








